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32% of all readers 15 years and up in New York City and suburbs 
owning a home or office air conditioning unit, read The News... 


Source: Profile of the Millions ...a study conducted 
by W. R. Simmons & Associates Research, Inc. 
Approved by the Advertising Research Foundation. 
Any New York News office can show you Profile. 
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Although New York discounter Masters, Inc., has won a major victory over fair 
trade, it may have won the war and lost the peace. 


Masters’ troubles have been mounting ever since the U.S. Court of Appeals in 
Washington, D.C., ruled that Masters could ship (via its Washington mail-order 
subsidiary) GE appliances to customers living in fair trade states—at a 
discount. 


First, major New York City newspapers and one TV station turned down 
Masters’ mail-order advertising. One New York radio station, WOR, agreed to 
accept the commercials and Masters considered legal action against the 
papers. Later, the New York Sunday News ran the ad. 


Next, Masters ran into the problem of refunds, replacements and exchanges. 
These must be made on the GE appliances sold by mail (at 21% to 37% discounts) 
by return mail through the mail-order branch in Washington. Masters offers 

a 30-day guarantee on all merchandise it sells provided the item is returned 
in the factory carton, but the exchanges cannot be handled via Masters’ New 
York stores. 


Finally, GE (which lost to Masters in the U.S. Court of Appeals) has indicated 
it will appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court. 


Three important developments over the past fortnight may eventually turn 
non-food sales in supermarkets from just a trend to a tidal wave. 

First, Grand Union has appointed a buyer of major and small appliances. 
Observers think this indicates Grand Union eventually will expand appliance 
selling beyond a single experiment in Keansburg (N.]J.). 


Second, there’s talk that Safeway, already operating discount centers in one 
Los Angeles store, plans to expand the operation to other Southern California 
stores (Safeway’s L.A. division sells TV sets, air conditioners, electric 
housewares). 


Third, Kroger Co. will permit an insurance agent (representing 10 insurance 
companies) to operate in its Atlamta store. 


Rexall Drug Co. (Los Angeles) is readying a host of aerosol-packaged products 
for sale later this year. The first is Alco-Mist Body Spray, an antiseptic, 


_ skin-soothing agent. A seven-ounce container cost 98¢; newspaper advertising 


will break in August. 


Other aerosol packages due to come out later include three perfume 
fragrances in a “metered” container which will spray only a given amount 

of the perfume at each application. Also in the works along with the perfumes 
are colognes and bath powders in the same three scents. In addition, spray 
foot powder called Cloud Seven will be brought out in a six-ounce can for $1. 


—— 
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Decanter bottle 
stirs beverage 
trade interest: 


NYC trucking 
problems behind 
brewery bid: 


Major frozen 
jyice producers 
halt co-op: 


Scheduled for the distant future is an antiseptic, anti-biotic, anesthetic 
first-aid treatment which can be sprayed over an injured area. It has been 
tested but has not been named yet. b 


Johnson & Johnson (New Brunswick, N.J.) this month launches a new medicated 
powder (designed for both baby and the rest of the family) with a hearty ad 
push, via Young & Rubicam. The campaign, described as “the largest year- 
round advertising and promotion budget any manufacturer has ever placed 
behind a medicated powder” will feature nothing smaller than full-page ads 
in consumer and baby magazines. A four-ounce can sells for 49¢. 


Fedders-Quigan (Maspeth, N.Y.) is the latest to bring out a new air 
conditioner which operates on standard house current. The Fedders Super- 
Supreme is a one-horsepower, 7%-ampere model selling for $369.95. The cooler 
is claimed to use one-third less current than other one-horsepower air 
conditioners. National advertising in newspapers and magazines is being 
placed by D’Arcy Advertising Co. 


The new streamlined decanter bottle introduced recently by Hoffman Beverage 
Co. with its low-calorie soda line (called, appropriately, Streamline) may spur 
other soft drink bottlers to similar efforts. 


Hoffman’s tie-in of bottle and product is being closely watched by regional 


bottlers. They admit that distinctive bottles have been used before, but never 


in such a. close relationship with the product. 


There is doubt, however, that Hoffman’s advertising theme—that the bottle can 
be put to a secondary use, as are liquor decanters—will go over. They do admit, 
on the other hand, that while the bottle may not be re-used in the home, it may 
spur sales first as a novelty and later as a rationalization that the buyer is 
getting an extra value. 


The reason behind Anheuser-Busch’s efforts to buy a New York City Brewery 


is the high cost of trucking beverages into the city from outlying 
bottling plants, according to brewery insiders. 


In the past, Anheuser-Busch has produced all its beer for New York 
distribution at its Newark (N.J.) brewery. Rising transportation costs, 

plus traffic problems involved with getting in and out of the city, are 
reportedly behind A-B’s interest in purchasing the Jacob Ruppert brewery. 


This same problem is prompting Pepsi-Cola to step up bottling operations 
in New York City. 


The discontinuance of co-operative advertising budgets on frozen fruit 


concentrates by Birds Eye and Minute Maid apparently means that these two 
national packers will turn more heavily to national advertising to compete with — 


private brands and regional packers. 


Both Birds Eye and Minute Maid will end their co-op on September 30, and will 
swing more heavily into national advertising at that time. Other companies 
in their fiela are currently re-examining their ad budgets with an eye to 
following Birds Eye and Minute Maid. 
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Hard shell 


We now know the source of E. B. 
White’s particular brand of wit and his 
vigorous prose style—it’s all due to his 
widely publicized residence in the State 
of Maine. This revelation was vouch- 
safed through our reading of what we 
consider the most impressive piece of 
testimony ever delivered before a con- 
gressional committee: the statement of 
Edward A. Myers, president, Saltwater 
Farm, Inc., Damariscotta, Me., to the 
Postal Policy subcommittee of the com- 
mittee on Post Office & Civil Service, 
United States Senate. 

Mr. Myers, as he explains so trench- 
antly, heads a company which deals in 
Maine lobsters and clams. 90% of the 
firm’s business is generated by direct 
mail advertising, 99% of its orders are 
received through the mails. Explains 
Mr. Myers: “I have traveled all this 
distance from the edge of the sea be- 
cause I wasn’t sure that the manage- 
ment of the Postal Service is very well 
acquainted with things as they are, 
and I am almost certain that they do 
not have a policy to guide them. They 
need one. I think it’s important that 
they see the big picture and the small; 
I’m one of the small.” 

Mr. Myers goes on to a closely rea- 
soned argument for the respectability 
and utility of direct mail: “Now there 
is one crucial element in a mail order 
business—this is repeat orders. . . . The 
users of third-class mail, therefore, are 
not fly-by-night. . . . Now the logical 
method of getting repeat orders is ad- 
vertising to the people whom you al- 
ready know. They can be presumed 
to like what the company sells, to be 
interested in what else it has to offer, 
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or to order again what they ordered the 
first time. In our case this is acutely 
true. Our minimum unit of sale on lob- 
sters and clams is $15. The people 
who buy from us must have $15 and 
enough left over for a pound of butter 
(or some other spread, if there’s any- 
body here from Wisconsin) and must 
like a specialized food—lobsters from 
Maine. . . . When we advertise in a 
magazine, the readership is a highly 
generalized group—many of them may 
not have $15 to spend on food; those 
that have may not wish to spend it on 
Maine lobsters.” 

After a strong statement supporting 
the Citizens Advisory Council on Postal 
Policy’s “service concept” of the Post 
Office (“To suggest, as Postmaster 
General Arthur Summerfield did, that 
the seven gentlemen on the Advisory 
Council were whimsically motivated 
and had no regard for the facts, is not 
only appalling discourtesy but strikes 
at the very heart of voluntary, expert 
counseling for the government.”), Mr. 
Myers closed his statement with this 
paragraph: 

“If things like this Summerfield busi- 
ness keep on happening up here in 
Washington, I am likely to vote Demo- 
cratic, or at least split my ticket. You 
would recognize how seriously I regard 
the situation by putting such a state- 
ment on public record. In Lincoln 
County, Maine, where I come from, a 
man may rob a bank, violate the Mann 
Act, and maybe even eat a South Afri- 
can rock lobster tail and not be consid- 
ered to have any fundamental defect in 
his character, until he leaves the Re- 
publican Party.” 


Quo vadis? 


It occurred to us, amidst all the talk 
about the Brooklyn Dodgers and New 
York Giants moving to the west coast, 
that everybody has commented on the 
prospective move except the advertisers 
who sponsor the radio & TV broadcasts 
of the games. 

This led us to call upon the two 
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Dodger sponsors (Schaefer beer and 
Lucky Strike cigarets) and the two 
Giant sponsors (Knickerbocker beer and 
Pall Mall). What, we asked them all, 
do you know about the move of the 
two baseball clubs to the west coast? 
“All I know,” said each of the ad man- 
agers in turn, “is what I read in the 
newspapers.” 

Being unwilling to settle for a Will 
Rogers quote, we pressed further. What 
plans did they have, we asked each ad 
manager, in case the two teams did 
pull up home plate and take it west- 
ward? Schaefer ad manager John Ne- 
mesh admitted that although co-spon- 
sorship of the Brooklyn games is 
Schaefer's major advertising effort, he 
isn’t considering any alternatives for 
next season. The fact is, he said, the 
Dodgers haven’t given Schaefer any 
indication that the usual annual con- 
tract won't be ready and waiting for 
next year. 

“We've been happy with the Dodg- 
ers,” Nemesh adds, “and I think much 
of the talk about their moving has been 


Sars ager? 


stirred up by sports writers when they 
had a dull day and plenty of space to 
fill.” 

The outlook at Knickerbocker is 
somewhat different. While ad manager 
Lincoln W. Allan calls chances of a 
Giant move “rather nebulous,” he be- 
lieves that his company would have 
little difficulty returning to its old ad- 
vertising stratagems. Before Knicker- 
bocker put the bulk of its ad budget 
behind the Giants, it sponsored the 
local portion of the old Steve Allen 
Tonight show. 

The two cigaret sponsors, however, 
are sitting in what sports announcer 
Red Barber likes to call “the catbird 
seat.” They're watching the whole 
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proceedings with interest but no real 
alarm. Because their products are na- 
tionally distributed (unlike the two 
regionally distributed beers), it wouldn't 
matter a wit if the two teams moved 
west. 

All this information was interesting, 
but it didn’t help us in finding out 
whether the two ball clubs would stay 
or go. So we checked with a bookie 
who operates a little newsstand just 
off Madison Avenue. The odds, he 
told us, are eight to five that the 
Dodgers and Giants stay in New York. 


Turnabout 


Some seasons back New Yorker drama 
critic Wolcott Gibbs reversed roles and 
wrote a successful comedy called Sea- 

~son in the Sun. Now, nationally syndi- 

cated TV critic John Crosby of the New 
York Herald Tribune is set to take a 
similar plunge as host of the CBS-TV 
show, Seven Lively Arts, which debuts 
November 17. 


If you read Crosby (and who 
doesn’t?), you know that he is by far 
one of the more constructive TV critics, 
and his occasional vitriolic comments 
on TV programing are aimed solely at 
spurring the networks into what he 
calls the “still vast areas of unexplored 
programing.” 

We asked Crosby if he thought his 
outlook might change when directly 
faced with commercial exigencies. “I 
don’t think being on the other side 
of the little screen will make any dif- 
ference in my judgment. I’ve always 
championed programing done with taste 
and discretion. Now I'll have a chance 
to do something about it.” 

Crosby says he has been approached 
in the past to join one show or another, 
often one that he had panned in his 
column. But he thinks that Seven 
Lively Arts, which might be called a 
dramatic variation on Omnibus, offered 
him “the greatest challenge.” 

He thinks that the show’s time slot 
(Sundays, 5-6 p.m.) is the best possible 
time. “We'll get a good wide audience 
with plenty of kids.” i 

“You know Omnibus had a lot of 
kids in its audience when it was on 
earlier. When it moved to a later 
time, I received a pile of mail from 
parents who thought it was one of the 
few worthwhile shows their children 
watched. That’s what we'd like them 
to think of our show.” 
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Although Seven Lively Arts doesn’t 
have a sponsor yet, Crosby doesn’t care 
who it may be because hell have 
nothing at all to do with the commer- 
cials, and nothing to say about them. 
It’s too big a job, says he, for one man 
to try to keep track of all phases of 
the show. 

There are two faint touches of irony 
connected with Crosby’s new role. For 
one, his Seven Lively Arts will overlap 
one of his favorite shows: Omnibus. 
For another, the: Herald Tribune has 
pointed out that it will find a guest 
critic when the time comes to review 
Seven Lively Arts. 


Prepaid 


In the course of a conversation with 
an automobile dealer the other day, we 
asked him what he thought about the 
current price advertising being run by 
auto makers. This particular dealer 
was against it, for what seems to us 
to be a pretty good reason. “Con- 
sumers don’t buy cars today on the 
basis of price,” he told us. “They buy 
on the basis of monthly instalment pay- 
ments. It doesn’t matter whether a 
car costs $2,000 or $4,000—if they can 
meet that payment every month, they're 
ready to do business.” 

We were thinking about this a couple 
of days later when we heard about a 
new financing plan for buying automo- 
biles. It came to us from Ralph F. 
Hansen, who keeps himself busy de- 
veloping new plastics markets for Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. Hansen dreamed 
up the idea for this new financing plan 
after answering one of our Tide Ad- 
vertising Leadership Panel question- 
naires which dealt with ways to in- 
crease automobile sales. 

Hansen’s plan is beautifully simple: 
it’s not pay as you go, but rather pay 
before you go. His idea is that you, 
a consumer, would pay, say $40 a 
month for the next two years to one 
of the automobile manufacturers. This 
would mean that, by May, 1959, you 
will have paid the manufacturer a total 
of $960. 


Now this manufacturer would be 
able to use this money to finance ex- 
pansion (or whatever it is auto makers 
spend all that money on), and in turn 
should be willing to pay between 2% 
and 3% interest to you. So instead of 
your having to pay 12% to 15% for 


financing a car, you get paid interest. 
When your two years are up, the 
money you've paid into the plan, plus 
your interest, should amount to about! 
$1,000—or just enough, with the trade- 
in of your present car, to cover the’ 
price of a new car (assuming, of course, 
that inflation hasn’t changed things by 
mid-1959). The price you ultimately: 
pay for your new car will actually be 
about 15% less, when you add the in- 
terest you received and the financing. 
charges you didn’t have to pay. 
Hansen says this has advantages all’ 
the way around. The auto maker's: 
sales department would like it because’ 
it builds customers for the future. The: 
production men would love it, because: 
it would help them schedule future pro-. 
duction accurately. And consumers; 
would like it because of the saving. 
There’s only one possible hitch in: 
the whole idea, and Hansen has thought’ 
of that, too. If, after the two years, 
you don't like the styling on the car: 
you plan to buy, you simply tell the: 
manufacturer and he refunds your 
money—but without the interest, of 
course. 


Format 


After the one-hour interview with 
Nikita Khrushchev on CBS-TV, and 
talk of having Tito in for a little dis: 
cussion over the network, we got a. 
little note from a friend of ours who. 
thinks that this is the start of a trend. 
Next season’s TV shows, he predicts, 
will all be built around presidents, 
kings and heads of states. 

Our friend envisions a TV schedule 
with the following shows: 

What’s My Government?, a panel, 
show moderated by France’s president 
Coty. 

Wide, Wide World, with John Foster | 
Dulles as host. 

Super Circus, starring Nehru on the’ 
tightrope. ! 

Anthony Eden in Suez and Me. | 

The Cairo Comedy Hour, starring 
Premier Nasser. 

President Eisenhower 
Knows Best. 

I Love Liz, featuring Prince Philip. 

The Don Quixote Show, starring 
Harold Stassen. 

Talent Scouts, with King Farouk as 
host. 

Play-by-play Chess, with the Bul-— 
ganin Vodka Sox vs. the Tito Tigers. 

Gunsmokers, featuring Marshal 
Chiang pitted against the Mao Gang. 

Finally, says our friend, we can do 
away with foreign aid and substitute 
the 64 Billion Dollar Question, with 
Senator Knowland in the _ isolation 


booth. 


in Father 
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O' THE many problems facing adver- 
tising agencies today, the biggest by 


far is the urgent need for recruiting and 
developing personnel. 

The 4A’s estimates that by 1965, the 
agency business will need 75,000 people— 
or 25,000 more than at present. The big 
questions are where they will come from, 
who'll train them, and—so far as upper-level 
executives are concerned—how they'll be 

é 9 groomed for the arduous task of running 
Agencies tomorrow’s ad agencies. 

To date, most agency personnel policies 
have ranged from ineffective to non-exist- 
ent. And the pressures are growing; clients 


personnel adopting the brand manager system often 


mean more agency personnel needed; in- 

problems creased marketing services also call for 
more manpower. 

The article on the following pages is 

Part | in a TIDE series on these problems and 


how they are—or aren’t--béing Sélved. 


i i 


baffling 


The need for new agency personnel 
today and tomorrow is an explosive 
problem. Agencies are taking a serious 
risk by not organizing and planning 
for their future personnel needs. The 
result is steady cannibalizing of per- 
sonnel from Madison Avenue to Wil- 
shire Boulevard. 

These observations by Norman H. 
Strouse, president of J. Walter Thomp- 
son, sum up the most baffling problem 
advertising agencies face today. The 
personnel policies and practices of most 
agencies have an Alice in Wonderland 
flavor. Few agencies try to anticipate 


their personnel needs beyond today’s 
problems; few have anything even 
faintly resembling a written job de- 
scription. Only a handful of agencies 
have hired personnel specialists, and 
these rarely have any say in the selec- 
tion of top executives. 

Hiring on the top executive level is 
conducted almost exclusively on a per- 
sonal basis, over a cocktail and a lunch 
or two. Moreover, most agencies pay 
lip service to “our elaborate training 
program,” but actually useTityas a 
means of getting intelligewt mesSehger 
boys and a mail room staff! 


> This practice of playing personnel 
needs “by ear” developed logically; the 
creative nature of the agency business, 
for one thing, makes anything like a 
job description extremely difficult 
(“How long,” asked one agency copy 
chief, “should it take to get an idea?”). 
Further, many agencies are made up of 
a group of talented people who have 
great creative ability but little taste 
for administration. It’s also true that 
account shifts make personnel planning 
“sheer hell,” as one agency president 
described it. 

Nevertheless, the pressure on agen- 


nee 


How th ot 
No. needed 3 


each year 


to be president 


Now 


for next 
10 years 


employed 
Theoretically, the ideal agency presi- 
dent is a jack of all trades—and a mas- 
ter of all trades as well. Hegshould 
demonstrate the almost paradoxical 
qualities of conquering salesman, mas- 
terful administrator, sparkling creative 
genius and informed media specialist. 
On the basis of these requirements, it’s 
easy to see that a good agency presi- 
dent, like a good man, is hard to find. 

For today’s advertising agencies, 
choosing the right president is as criti- 
cal as keeping down overhead. Since 
the president is usually involved in 
personal contacts which lead to new 
business, his personality is of prime 
importance. But since his administra- 
tion affects the spending of millions 
of dollars of clients’ money, as well as 
the agency's profit and growth picture, 
he can make or break his agency almost 
overnight. 

The problem that puzzles many 
agencies, therefore, is where to find 
the right man for the job. To find 
out how agencies have solved this prob- 
lem in the past, Tide surveyed the 
background of the presidents of the 
nation’s 50 biggest agencies. The sur- 
vey provides some significant clues to 
where agency presidents come from, 
how they got where they are, and why. 

First of all, the typical agency presi- 
dent is 53 years old—younger than 
the average age of company presidents 


Account representatives - 


Copywriters 


Art and layout 


Research 


Mechanical production 


Radio & TV production 


Media selection 


All other specialists 
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cies to correct their haphazard person- 
nel habits continues to mount. One 
spur is the close, critical look many 
clients are taking at their agency com- 
pensation picture — especially since 
salaries account for 60% to 70% of an 
agency’ operating expenses. Adver- 
tisers more and more want to know 
who is working on an account, how 
his experience relates to his income, 
and in cases where account men leave, 
where the replacement is coming from. 
| Another of the pressures on agencies 
to adopt more businesslike personnel 
practices is the immediate need for new 
personnel—a need that will mushroom 
over the next 10 years. As the chart 
on p. 16 indicates, this need for per- 
sonnel includes just about every skill: 


but about equal in age to the adver- 
tising directors and sales vice-presidents 
with whom he does business. And the 
old adage about “small town boy makes 
one on Madison Avenue” has definite 
alidity: more agency presidents come 
from small midwestern towns than from 
any other parts of the country. Illinois, 
Missouri and Ohio have turned out 
more agency presidents than any other 
tates. Major metropolitan areas have 
roduced nine presidents. 

With only a few exceptions, agency 
presidents have been in the ad agency 
usiness all their lives. About 25 of 
the 50 presidents worked at their pres- 
ont agencies since they left school; 20 
worked at other agencies (Eugene I. 
Harrington of Fletcher D. Richards pre- 
viously held jobs as executive vice- 
president and manager of the New 
York office of Foote, Cone & Belding 
and as ad manager for a packing com- 
pany); only about five came to their 
agency directly from some other line of 
work. Benton & Bowles president 
Robert Lusk, for example, left the 
agency business to become advertising 
& merchandising vice-president at Col- 
gate, returned to head his present 
agency. 

Only a few presidents have non- 
igency experience in their background. 
Four were lured away from advertising 
nedia, five from company sales depart- 
nents, three from journalism. Leo 
3urnett president R. N. Heath, for ex- 
ample, was a reporter and editor at 
the Detroit Free Press before getting 
nto the agency field; Chauncey L. 
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e At present, agency personnel num- 
ber some 50,000 (about two and one- 
half times the number in the agency 
business in 1945), and they handle 
about $6,000,000 in national ad billing. 
Roughly half of this 50,000 agency 
working force is composed of special- 
ists. 

e By 1960, agency personnel must 
number 60,000, in order to handle an 
estimated $8,000,000 in national ad 
billing. 

e By 1965, only eight years from now, 
agency personnel must increase to a 
total of 75,000, in order to handle 
national ad billing estimated at $10,- 
000,000. 


> In short, agencies will have to un- 


Landon of Ellington & Co., was a 
patent attorney, and T. L. Anderson, 
of Cockfield, Brown & Co., was in the 
jewelry business. 

Old-time agency presidents may have 
worked their way up without benefit 
of college, but not today’s presidents; 
40 out of the 50 attended college. As 
a rule, they majored in subjects related 
to their present work—English, busi- 
ness administration and/or economics, 
or journalism. One or two strayed 
afield: Benton & Bowles’ Robert Lusk, 
for one, majored in engineering at Yale. 
Significantly, only one agency president 
in these 50 surveyed majored in a sub- 
ject vitally important to agencies today: 
sociology. 

One of the key things a prospective 
client wants to know about his pros- 
pective agency is the background of 
the president, since this can have a 
direct effect on how well his account 
will be handled. Advertisers will be 
happy to know, therefore, that admin- 
istration is the strongest factor in 
agency presidents’ experience; about 40 
of the 50 presidents surveyed climbed 
to the top via the administration route, 
passing (most frequently) through 
branch office manager, general man- 
ager, senior vice-president and execu- 
tive vice-president. W. T. Okie of 
J. M. Mathes started in the mail room 
of that agency 24 years ago, pro- 
gressed successively to junior account 
executive, assistant account executive, 
account executive, account supervisor, 
vice-president, then president in May, 
1956. 


dergo a personnel growth of 50% in 
the next eight years. The obvious ques- 
tion is, from where will they come? 
There are only two basic sources: the 
crop of college graduates who settle 
on advertising as a career, and the 
whole field of business in general, in- 
cluding engineering, finance, sales and 
other non-advertising fields. 

Making the agency manpower situa- 
tion even more acute is the increased 
competition from agencies’ own clients 
—the giant corporations—for personnel, 
from new recruits right up to top ex- 
ecutives. Last year, General Electric 
roamed college campuses in search of 
2,300 college graduates, often offering 
starting salaries two and three times 
the average starting salary in an ad 


On the other hand, agency presidents 
as a group aren’t strong in creative 
experience; only 29 of those with 
lengthy administrative experience have 
also worked in the creative end. Fur- 
thermore, only four presidents report 
their backgrounds include creative work 
and no other phase of agency operation. 
Agency presidents appear weakest in 
actual media experience, and only five 
out of the 50 have had experience in 
all three—administrative, creative and 
media. 

Account turnover may be high in ad 
agencies, but president turnover is not. 
The average agency president has been 
with his present agency, in one capacity 
or another, for almost 22 years, and 
has been in the agency business for an 
average of 26 years. Of all the presi- 
dents, Albert Frank-Guenther WLaw’s 
Frank J. Reynolds probabiy has sen- 
iority; he’s been with Albert Frank for 
49 years; the junior man probably is 
William R. Hillenbrand with 4% years 
at Bryan Houston. 

One of the major reasons for this 
stability is the fact that 13 of the 50 
presidents surveyed are founders of 
their agencies, most of them in smaller 
agencies. Another explanation for the 
longevity is that almost all agency 
presidents hold stock in their agencies. 

This longevity, according to the per- 
sonnel manager of a major agency, can 
also be a drawback. Says he: “This 
one-man rule and a personal oligarchy 
of partners responsible only to them- 
selves often hinders development of 
new executives.” 
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COMING UP 


In future articles in this 


series, Tide will examine what 
agencies are doing to solve 
these personnel problems. 
Future installments will ana- 
lyze the problem at the senior 
executive level (plans board, 
department heads), the “mid- 
dle management,” or account 
executive level, and the re- 
cruitment and training of new 
people. 


agency. What’s more, corporations are 
now hiring specialists, for up to $5,000 
a head, to find them top executives. 


> One of the key reasons for the 
mounting personnel problems in ad 
agencies is the changing structure of 
the agency, a change brought about by 
client needs and demands. There are 
two basic aspects of this changing 
structure that are steadily boosting 
agency personnel requirements. 

The first is the increased number 
of marketing services which agencies 
are providing for clients. In recent 
years, agencies have added market re- 
search, sales promotion, public rela- 
tions, market development, packaging 
and a host of other services to their 
normal services. McCann - Erickson 
president Marion Harper, Jr., estimates, 
for instance, that “agencies are now 
a policy-influence factor” in 75% of a 
client's package design and 25% of 
client projects involving sales training. 

The multiplication of these market- 
ing services, from packaging to PR, 
means that agencies must find special- 
ized personnel to perform them. Some 
agencies try to train them; McCann- 
Erickson, for one, estimates it spends 
$28,000 a year to train each trainee. 
Other agencies simply pirate the spe- 
cialized personnel from PR firms, mar- 
ket research organizations, package de- 
signers—or from the best source of all, 
competitive agencies. 


> The second big pressure forcing 
changes in agency structure (and in- 
creasing personnel needs) is related to 
the first one. It is the trend among 
advertisers to the brand manager or 
product manager system. 

In past years, a company with multi- 
ple products usually assigned advertis- 
ing responsibility for all the products 
to one man. This concentration of con- 
trol made it easy for an agency to put 
fewer people on an account than it 
does today. The account executive, for 
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example, had only one contact man in 
the company. 

Today, the pattern is changing fast. 
As more & more companies diversify 
into new product areas, as companies 
realize that one man cannot adequately 
handle the advertising problems of a 
host of products, the conventional or- 
ganization chart is crumbling. 

In its place is developing a more 
complicated structure of brand or prod- 
uct managers, each a sort of autono- 
mous general manager for one product 
or a related group of products. This 
product manager is usually in charge 
of all of his product’s marketing facets. 

The direct result, in agencies where 
a client has multiple products, is that 
the agency must provide an account 
executive to deal with each product 
manager—and very often, an entire ac- 
count team to service each product. 

Young & Rubicam personnel director 
Gwynne Prosser puts the problem this 
way: “Today, it’s not only a question 
of getting more account executives. 
You have to find men who can see 
and tell a complete sales story and 
also organize a group of creative people 
at the agency. The premium is on the 
man who understands and can imple- 
ment the whole marketing concept.” 

There are figures to substantiate 
Prosser’s point. At one of the top five 
agencies during the past two years, 
10 new account executives were pro- 
moted from within the agency; eight 
of them came from the marketing de- 
partment, only one from publicity and 
one from media. All the others were 
brought in from account executive jobs 
at other agencies. 


> All of these factors have made the 
agency personnel problem something 
of a hot potato. So hot, in fact, that 
the 4A’s is in the middle of four sepa- 
rate studies of the personnel situation. 
Two years ago, the 4A’s found the 
personnel problem so acute that it 
set up an 18-man committee to investi- 
gate it. One result: the 4A’s scrapped 
its advertising examinations for new re- 
cruits, decided the only way it was 
going to attract enough college gradu- 


ates would be to make concerted ap-— 


peals right on college campuses. 

The goal of the 4A’s investigation is 
to analyze the personnel situation from 
four aspects: 

e Attracting new agency people. In 
May, 1954, the 4A’s surveyed agency 
executives to find out where they 
worked before and what their back- 
ground was. Of the 1,350 surveyed, 
123 were agency presidents, 20 were 
board chairmen, 450 were vice-presi- 
dents, the rest top-level agency officers. 
Of all the executives surveyed, 543 
had been in some area of advertising 


before switching over to agencies; most 
of these had come from corporate ad- 
vertising departments. Some 182 of 
those surveyed had been in related 
organizations. A total of 300 came from 
non-advertising jobs in the business 
world. The remaining 325 came into 
agencies directly from school of mili- 
tary service. 


e Selecting new personnel. At present, 
the 4A’s is conducting a survey of its 
members to determine what things 
agencies look for in the recruits they 
interview. 


e Training. In July, 1956, the 4A’s 
surveyed its 300 members to find out 
the extent of training programs for new 
recruits. The results are dismal: of the 
300 queried, only 50 even claimed to 
have a training program. And of the 
50 training programs, only 10 are what 
might be called formal. 


e Handling & development of person- 
nel. This study, possibly the most im- 
portant of the four conducted by the 
4A’s will concentrate on agency person- 
nel policies as they apply to top execu- 
tives. At present, the 4A’s is developing 
a series of questions to analyze the jobs 
of treasurers, directors of research, me- 
dia creative services, copy, art, PR; 
radio-TV and new business, produc- 
tion managers, account executives and 
comptrollers. Part of this study, by the 
way, will be included in an analysis 
by the 4A’s of agency compensation 
practices. 


> It would be unfair to say that agen- 
cies are unaware of how critical the 
agency problem is becoming. Action 
by the 4A’s for one thing, indicates 
that many agencies want to begin cor- 
recting the picture before it grows 
worse. And recent comments by agency 
leaders substantiate this. 

As JWT’s Strouse points out, the 
pirating of personnel must come to an 
end. It is not even a stop-gap solution; 
it is nothing more than avoiding any 
realistic approach to a solution. 

“There is always the temptation,” 
says Strouse, “to follow the expedient 
practice of looking to competitors to 
supply needed personnel. It seems so 
much easier and temporarily reward- 
ing to give greater attention to new 
business activities than to the personnel 
department. The sales curve unfortu- 
nately receives more plaudits than the 
personnel chart.” 

“We all have a stake in this per- 
sonnel problem,” adds Strouse. “Either 
we increase the pool of talent, through 
our individual’and our cooperative ef- 
forts, or we will find ourselves com- 
peting in a market of scarcity, with 
the resultant critical problem of high 
costs and constant turnover.” a 
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Daytime TV: 


Daytime TV audiences are up. Reason: growing network 


competition stimulated better shows this season. But pro- 


gram plans for next season suggest that the networks will 


again ape each other, with audience participation programs 


the big standby. 


Tor daytime programming execu- 
tives of all three networks were posed 
this question by Tide: “If a sponsor 
came to you and offered you an ab- 
solutely unlimited budget to come up 
with the best daytime show you could 
devise, what would you offer him?” 
The answer from ABC and NBC: a 
quiz show with an astronomical prize. 
CBS would ride with its new audience- 
participation show, You Are the Jury. 

These executives can explain their 
answers. Audience-participation shows 
are proven performers—they pull the 
ratings now, and they are looked on as 
the coming thing from the point of 
audience popularity. 


Daytime TV's 
program trends 
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The four top-rated shows on network 
daytime television are soap operas: 
CBS’ Edge of Night (12.1 rating, 4,- 
473,000 homes), Guiding Light (10.1, 
3,869,000 homes), Search for Tomor- 
row (9.4, 3,667,000 homes), Secret 
Storm (9.3, 3,587,000 homes). No soap 
opera rating goes below 6. 

But the top audience-participation 
show, NBC’s Queen for a Day, gets 
an §.4 total audience rating, represent- 
ing about 3,933,000 homes reached. 
Daytime audience-participation shows 
generally range down from this figure 
to NBC’s The Price Is Right, with a 
5.6 rating (Nielsen compiles no homes- 
reached figure for this show, but it’s 


CBS-TV's Arthur Godfrey 


about 2,500,000 on a rough guess). 
Even though the soap opera is still 
kingpin so far as the ratings go, these 
ratings are fairly respectable. 

Personality shows don’t fare so well. 
Tennessee Ernie Ford rates a 5.6 
(2,437,000 homes) total audience rat- 
ing, while Arthur Godfrey’s rating is 
somewhat lower. At the bottom of the 
list is Today, with a 3.7. These ratings 
help to explain why audience-participa- 
tion shows will be emphasized next 
season. CBS already has eight soap 
operas, most of them doing well. Same- 
time, NBC was never successful in pit- 
ting its own soap operas against the 
CBS product, and ABC simply cannot 
afford to try it at this late stage. The 
white hope of all three networks, there- 
fore, is the audience-participations for- 
mat, which is the second most popular 
kind of show on the air. 

Meantime, daytime television view- 
ing as a whole is on the way up—at 
last. From April of last year to April 
of this year, the number of homes 
viewing television during the average 
daytime minute rose 14% (the total 
number of TV homes increased only 
8%). The peak listening hour 5-6 p.m., 
now has 13,598,000 sets tuned in 
during the average minute (34.6% of 
TV homes), a 33% increase over a year 
ago. In second place is the 4-5 p.m. 
slot: with 11,201,000 sets in use 
(28.5% of TV homes), a 30% gain 
over last year. Third is noon to 1 p.m. 
with 9,118,000 sets in use (23.2% of 
TV homes), up 23.2% over last year. 
As a matter of fact, the hours from 
11 am. right through the afternoon 
are getting stronger all the time. 

This encouraging surge of interest 
in daytime television is hardly acci- 
dental. The answer seems to lie in 
the programing changes stimulated by 
increasing inter-network competition. 


CBS-TV's As the World Turns 


This competition, sparked by NBC, it’s 
generally agreed, has resulted in this 
agreeable situation: in only two time 
periods during the day (11:30 a.m.- 
noon, 4:30-5 p.m.) are there two shows 
of the same type competing. In all 
other time periods the viewer has at 
least some measure of choice. Here’s 
how it happened: 

Time was that CBS dominated day- 
time TV with an almost unrelieved 
fare of personality chatter shows and 
soap operas. With little or no com- 
petitive programing, Columbia took the 
lion’s share of the relatively small 
daytime audience. 

NBC’s programing was very similar. 
Today, though, NBC and CBS are out 
of each other’s business, to the advan- 
tage of both. CBS has eight soap op- 
eras, NBC only one which can remotely 
qualify as a member of the genre 
(Modern Romances). CBS has three 
personality shows (Godfrey, Garry 
Moore, Jimmy Dean), while NBC, with 
the departure of Ernie Ford, will have 
none (possibly excepting Dave Garro- 
way on Today). Further, NBC has five 
audience-participation shows to CBS’ 
three, plus the only live non-soap opera 
drama on the networks (Matinee). The 
result: more program variety and a 
larger total audience for daytime tele- 
vision. 


> But now that the daytime audience 
is rising, will the rise continue? A 
10 rating looks like a lot in the after- 
noon, but it’s still peanuts compared 
with the 30 or 40 ratings of the top 
evening shows. While no one suggests 
that daytime television should or could 
achieve viewing levels like those, it is 
true that daytime is the last frontier— 
the only time in television where sub- 
stantial gains in total viewing can be 


racked up. As yet, daytime gives no 
indication of tapping this potential. 
Network executives are painfully aware 
of this, and they agree that better 
and more varied programing is the so- 
lution. 

The hitch is that advertisers won't 
go along. The reason, ironically enough: 
the quest for high ratings. A spokes- 
man for Pillsbury Mills sums up the 
typical attitude this way: “Our daytime 
strategy is pretty simple. We buy 
wherever we find a show with a high 
rating. The problem is to get the 
show you want in what is a sellers’ 
market.” 

Actually, daytime is not wholly a 
sellers’ market. Time is tight only in 
the really top-rated slots (e.g., the 
three top-rated shows on CBS are 
sponsored entirely by P&G —there’s no 
room for another sponsor). The prob- 
lem is not how to increase a show’s 
share of the tuned-in audience, but 
how to increase the total number of 
viewers for all of daytime. 

Since advertisers either can’t or won’t 
accept this reasoning, the opportunity 
will probably slip away. In the past 
season the networks made considerable 
headway in increasing total audience 
by diversifying programing. Now, 
however, the vicious circle is starting 
all over again: the formats that have 
achieved success get the sponsorship. 
To increase sponsorship further, the 
networks will fall all over themselves 
to give the client the formats he wants. 


> A look at the new shows scheduled 
for next season spotlights this problem. 
If westerns are the forthcoming evening 
standby, the 1957-58 daytime season 
is shaping up as the year for the au- 
dience-participation show. ABC - TV, 
which is making its first essay into 


Audience participation 
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live daytime programing, hopes to 
program back to 3 p.m. with four half- 
hour audience-participation shows. 

CBS will replace the Bob Crosby 
show (one of the last musical shows 
on daytime TV) September 2 with You 
Are the Jury, a live courtroom audi- 
ence-participation show with real law- 
yers and no script, which is described 
as a combination audience show and 
soap opera (because of the emotional 
content of the trial situations). NBC, 
meanwhile, will replace Ernie Ford 
with Bride and Groom, which features 
real weddings right on camera. 


>» In justice to the networks, the choice 
of audience-participation shows for ma- 
jor emphasis next season is due in part 
at least to the difficulty of developing 
top-notch entertainment that will ap- 
peal to daytime’s rather special audi- 
ence. Personality shows, such as the 
perennial Arthur Godfrey, are, of 
course, still in high favor. But it’s a 
sad fact that top stars who can hold a 
busy audience day after day are few 
and far between. NBC tried to beat 
Dave Garroway in the audience-thin 
early morning for four and a half years 
without much success. Neither Jack 
Paar nor Will Rogers, Jr., could turn 
the trick. Only now, with Jimmy Dean, 
a relaxed personality up from the coun- 
try music jungle, is NBC drawing 


level. Even when a man the ladies 


love comes along, it’s not easy to keep 
him from the lure of high-priced night- 
time television and the release from 
that daytime five-a-week grind. NBC’s 
Tennessee Ernie Ford, who pulled 
pretty well against CBS competition, is 
dropping his afternoon stint to concen- 
trate on his weekly Ford Motor Co. 
evening show. 

In another area the once-popular 
women’s cooking and homemaking 
shows have been ruled “poision” by 
the networks. CBS hasn’t had a service 
program since Dionne Lucas’ cooking 
show in the early years of television, 
and NBC will close the book in this 
format when it folds Arlene Francis’ 
Home Show in August. As for soap 
operas, CBS has about all it can use, 
and NBC certainly isn’t going to buck 
a regiment of longtime favorites. 


> As for experiments in new kinds of 
daytime programing, the networks have 
had a rather discouraging time of it. 
Of the six that come immediately to 
mind, here’s the record: Today, NBC’s 
early-morning magazine show is woe- 
fully shy of ratings. Its mid-morning 
partner, Home, has been given up as 
unsalvageable. NBC’s rerun series en- 
try, Comedy Time, has a pretty good 
rating (7.8 total audience, 3,517,000 
homes reached), but has gaping holes 
in its commercial schedule. CBS’ re- 
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Daytime TV's 
program trends 


NB8C-TV's Home (left) and CBS-TV’s Bob Crosby show (right) are going off the air 


Daytime TV's 
program trends 


NBC-TV's Matinee (left) runs complete drama every day. CBS-TV’s Our Miss Brooks (right) first ran evenings 


run series, Our Miss Brooks, is not 
rated at all since, according to the net- 
work, there’s not enough commercial 
sponsorship to make it worthwhile. 
ABC’s rerun series, a half-hour strip 
of adventure films scheduled for 5 p.m. 
in the fall, naturally has no rating yet, 
but commercially it’s already a suc- 
cess. Kellogg Co. has bought it across 
the board (except alternate Wednesdays 
and Fridays, when the cold cereals run 
into product conflicts with General 
Mills on the Mickey Mouse Club, which 
will air at 5:30 p.m.).* 

The only experiment that is really 
successful from both a commercial and 
a popularity point of view is NBC’s 
Matinee Theater (now in its third sea- 
son), which airs five live one-hour 


*The soap business and the fooil business dominate 
daytime television. Here are the largest adver- 
tisers: Procter & Gamble (which sponsors about 
11% of daytime programing), Colgate-Palmolive, 
can Home Products, Lever Bros., Standard 
tte General Mills, Pillsbury Mills, Bristol- 
ers. 
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dramas a week on a participating basis, 
is 80% sold (in fact, Matinee will 
gradually go from a three to a four- 
act format to allow Procter & Gam- 
ble, which buys half the show, more 
commercial spots a day). Matinee en- 
joys an 8.2 rating (3,537,000 homes 
reached). 


> At any rate, the lack of wild success 
with new ideas will probably act as a 
brake on network experimenting. Even 
more limiting is the attitude of network 
executives toward the question of pro- 
gram quality. It’s an area they gen- 
erally shy away from. ABC executive 
producer for daytime Armand Grant 
(after considerable probing) defines 
quality programs as programs “in good 
taste; that is, not offensive to most 
people.” CBS daytime programing vice- 
president Oscar Katz is only slightly 
more specific: “The standards for pro- 


graming are these: whether the pro- 
gram is suitable for the medium; 
whether it fulfills audience gratifica- 
tions and = satisfactions. The mass 
standard is not necessarily bad, nor 
can you classify program types as good 
or bad. You can’t judge on a format 
basis, only on a program to program 
busis.” NBC director of daytime pro- 
graming Carl Lindemann, Jr., will offer 
no definition of “quality” at all, but 
points to Omnibus as a good example 
of a quality show. Sametime, Linde- 
mann does admit that the daytime 
stakes are getting too high for the 
networks to view untried properties 
other than cautiously. 

And so the soap operas, the audi- 
ence-participation shows and the old- 
favorite personality stanzas (all in- 
herited from radio) continue to run, 
to pull the ratings and the prime com- 
mercial sponsorship. | 
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Hoffman’s happy 


new advertising 


Sales of Pabst’s subsidiary, the Hoffman Beverage Co., 


were up 20% last month over a year ago. Big reason is 


distinctive marketing strategy for the entire Hoffman line, 


but especially for its mixers and flavor drinks. Both capi- 


talize on unusual, but low-cost advertising techniques. You 


can even attribute the progress of one to “negative selling.” 


S omeruinc over a year ago, Pabst 
Brewing Co. (Chicago) acquired a new 
president: aggressive, young (41) Mar- 
shall Lachner. Virtually from the day 
Lachner moved to Pabst from Colgate- 
Palmolive’s soap division vice-presi- 
dency (a move Pabst board chairman 
Harris Perlstein described at the time 
as “from suds to suds”), the brewery 
has made marketing news. Lachner, 
who says his job is turning fifth-place 
Pabst into “the biggest beer in the 
whole blue-eyed world,” made the big- 
gest news by recently hiring motiva- 
tional researcher Dr. Ernest Dichter 
to evaluate the presentations of 
agencies vying for the Pabst account 
(Tide—May 24). 


> In a less flamboyant and _ possibly 
more solid way, Pabst’s subsidiary, the 
Hoffman Beverage Co. (Newark, N.].), 
is also making marketing news. Whether 
you credit it to Lachner, to new Hoff- 
man president W. O. Dillingham (who 
doubles in brass as Pabst sales execu- 
tive ‘vice-president) or to Grey Adver- 
tising Agency (which won the account 
a year ago), Hoffman beverage sales 
are way up—20% in May, for instance, 
over last year’s month. Hoffman dis- 
tributes only in the tough New York 
City area—which makes its feat the 
more remarkable. 

Add to Hoffman’s marketing prowess 
this fact: Pabst has another soft drink 
line, Pabst Sparkling Beverages (in 
cans), which it is gradually expanding 
out of the midwest (into Philadelphia 
and Washington, D.C.). Distributed 
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through food brokers and sparsely ad- 
vertised (also via Grey), the beverages 
trade on the Pabst name and sales are 
small. Nonetheless, combine the suc- 
cessful Hoffman marketing strategy 
with the Pabst name in areas other 
than New York, and it’s conceivable 
that new president Dillingham may be 
dreaming of a new, national soft drink 
empire. 

Certain, though, is this: Hoffman and 
Grey know a good deal of what there 
is to know about marketing soft drinks 
in the world’s biggest market. Hoffman 
“bottles the rainbow,” marketing a full 
line of both bottled and canned flavor 
drinks (fruit flavors, root beer, but no 
cola drinks), mixers (ginger ale, club 
soda) and low-calorie beverages. Hoff- 
man’s own. salesmen distribute all the 
beverages. Says Dillingham, who joined 
Hoffman in 1951 after 25 years as a 
Best Foods’ sales executive: close to 
$1,000,000 will promote Hoffman’s 
line this year. 


> When Grey got the Hoffman ac- 
count, says vice-president Edward 
Meyer, who supervises the advertising 
at Grey, the agency’s researchers, 
Pabst’s research chief William Heusner 
and Crossley, Inc., worked out a sur- 
vev of the New York market to ascer- 
tain what soft drinks (besides colas) 
sell best. Agencyman Meyer says the 
results showed that Hoffman is well 
out in front in flavor sales, that it fs 
first, too, in mixer  sales—although 
Canada Dry runs it a close second and 
Cott and White Rock are also impor- 


This low-cost television commercial 
technique recently won a prize. Idea - 
was to show that Hoffman soft 
drinks also come in cans. 


tant sellers. Added up, the survey con- 
firmed that the Hoffman brand name 
(and ringed bottle) is a valuable mar- 
keting asset. 

Hoffman also discovered that canned 
soft drinks and low-calorie beverages 
sell pretty well in the area, and it im- 
mediately pushed harder its brands of 
those beverages. Both got packaging 
innovations to cause a bigger splash. 
The soft drink cans are now colored 
to match the beverage inside, sport a 
picture of the fruit on the flat-top can— 
an innovation designed by Pabst ad- 
vertising manager Barney Brienza. 
“No one knows how far cans will go 
at this stage,” comments Meyer, “but 
they are certainly a factor in the soft 
drink flavor market now.” 

Hoffman’s new _ low-calorie _ line, . 
called Streamline, now comes in 14-oz. 
no-deposit bottles (in addition to the 
29-oz. bottles), which have a sleek, de- 
canter shape and are touted as the 
bottle “beautiful enough to keep.” 
While few dietetic soft drinks have suc- 
ceeded in impressing their brand names 
on a large group of consumers (Kirsch’s 
No-Cal is the New York area excep- 
tion), Hoffman hopes to do that with 
its new bottle. 

Hoffman advertises its Streamline 
beverage mainly in newspapers since 
the low-calorie story requires space for 
explanation and the bottle is pic- 
turesque. More intriguing were ads for 
Hoffman mixers, which were promoted 
on 20-second television identifications 
through June 9. The advertising tech- 
nique was both unsual and low in cost. 
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> In the commercial’s opening shot, 
the camera looked down from above on 
~what appeared to be a picture of a smil- 
ing face. As the camera moved closer, 
a seesaw device revolved, and_ the 
“eyes” of the face (which were bottle 
caps) turned into two Hoffman bottles, 
with swizzle sticks forming the other 
facial features. Hoffman used the 
same technique for its canned bever- 
ages—the eyes in that commercial being 
the triangles punched by a can opener 
(see cut). 

This month Hoffman beverages will 
be advertised in New York City via 
cut-ins on the Pabst network television 
show, NBC-TV’s George Sanders Mys- 
tery Theater—a move attesting to Hoff- 
man’s lively sales potential. 

Hoffman and Grey advertise the 
bottled flavors (and biggest seller) 
on radio (with some newspaper adver- 
tising). Further, radio is particularly 
well geared to give drama to the clever 
ad campaign Grey worked out. 

Grey’s first campaign for Hoffman’s 
venerable bottled flavor line used a 
copy theme of “happy taste,” mainly, 


Announcer: 


The Hoffman Beverage Company has asked me 
to issue this statement: Every Hoffman 
Beverage has Happy Taste -- except 


Sarsaparilla. 


How does this affect you -- and everyone 
else within the sound of my voice? 

First of all, you should know that Hoffman 
Sarsaparilla has many loyal supporters. 
They find "It is kindly...warm-hearted... 
proud" -- but the word you never hear 


is -- "Happy." 


Now...take Hoffman Orange. It is 
definitely rollicking. Hoffman Lemon is 
unquestionably giggly. And our Black 
Cherry -- well it's said that on a quiet 
night you can actually hear its fizzles 
of laughter. All have natural flavor -- 


and Steady Sparkle. 


But Sarsaparilla just isn't happy. And 
although the reason for this is still 
merely a rumor...Sources close to the 


explains Meyer, because soft drinks are 
an impulse purchase, drunk mainly for 
fun. This season’s Hoffman flavor 
campaign dramatically expands the 
“happy taste” theme—but does it with 
some unusual negative selling. At a 
copy conference between Hoffman and 
Grey, the question arose of what was 
wrong with sarsaparilla sales, which, 
while not at the very bottom of the 
Hoffman ladder, are close enough to 
the bottom to be unimpressive. It was 
quickly suggested that the name 
sarsaparilla is hardly a happy one, prob- 
ably a drag. 

At any rate, a bright Grey copy- 
writer put a reverse twist on the 
“happy taste” copy theme, and since 
April both newspaper ads and radio 
spots: have expounded: “Every Hoff- 
man beverage has happy: taste except 
sarsaparilla. . . . Could you be happy 
if your name were SarsaparillaP” 

Grey again achieved a distinction 
of sorts with the technique it used for 
sarsaparilla radio spots (Hoffman re- 
cently won a commendation from the 
Film Producers Assn. of New York for 


Hoffman situation have been asking: 


"Could you be happy if your name were 
Sarsaparilla?" My name is Mike Baker. 
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it's new “seesaw” television technique), 
The general public doubtlessly thought 
that the first Hoffman commercial (see 
cut) was done by a well-known radio- 
television commentator — Edward R. 
Murrow. Grey, somewhat gratuitously, 
disclaims any intended resemblance, 
says its basic idea is “to have fun at the 
expense of commentator stylists”—e.g., 
sports casters, newscasters, etc. 
Despite reports that both CBS and 
Murrow were unhappy about the 
commercial, it ran its full four weeks. 


> Explains Meyer, the success of Hoff- 
man’s sarsaparilla campaign results 
from its shock value on the listener. 
“People are just not prepared to hear 
any advertiser talk down his own prod- 
uct. The idea that sarsaparilla is 
actually being kidded is so novel to 
them that people are hooked into lis- 
tening to the rest of the commercial 
because of it.” The rest of the com- 
mercial, of course, manages to tell 
what’s right with the rest of the Hoff- 
man flavors. | 


: HOReMAN 
Streamiin® 


ae 


Something deliciously new in non-fattening soft drinks 


ty t 


i streamline 


the non-fattening drink....with the famous Hoffman taste 


Hoffman's bottled soft drinks are pushed mainly on 
radio, with unusual “negative sell” (left). Unusual 
bottle boosts Hoffman’s low-calorie beverage line. 
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for everybody? 


That's the goal of the TV set makers, now plagued 
by slumping TV set sales and profits. They hope to 
fill the gap with package hi-fi sets, priced to fit every 
pocketbook. And they plan big ad campaigns to 


turn a fad for the few into a product for the many. 


Arrer close to a decade of vague 
familiarity with the term hi-fi, the 
general public, think the TV set mak- 
ers, is ready for hi-fi itself. But, the 
set makers believe, the public will not 
go for the “bits & pieces” (component 
hi-fi) the enthusiasts assemble them- 
selves. What the public will buy is a 
ready-made hi-fi set, or package hi-fi. 
In short, the TV set makers are about 
ready to try to turn high fidelity from 
a fad for the few into a product for the 
many. 

They have a couple of good reasons 
for the venture. For one thing, most 
of them now suffer a severe sales and 
profits slump from the dip in TV set 
buying. For another, hi-fi (both com- 
ponent and package) has burst into a 
multi-million-dollar retail _ business. 
Reasonably heavy advertising for pack- 
age hi-fi will break this summer and fall 
from virtually every TV set maker also 
making phonographs. 

RCA, for example, will launch its 
new line of package hi-fi with at least 
$500,000 worth of advertising, much 
of it earmarked for magazines. Copy 
will tell consumers that package sets 
offer “laboratory balance” so they need 
not assemble the components them- 
selves. Further, ads will stress attrac- 
tiveness of cabinets as items of furni- 
ture. 
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Interestingly enough, RCA’s new line 


will be priced 25-67%2% higher than 
last year’s. Prices that started last year 
at $79.95 and ranged as high as $1,600 
will begin this year at $129.95 and 
reach: $2,000 (last year’s big seller was 
the model going for $139.95). Al- 
though mass marketing themes will 
emphasize “high fidelity on a low, low 
budget,” the set makers apparently 
think the one way the public can judge 
hi-fi is through price. A price range 
like RCA’s is the result. If it works, 
reasonably good potential, reasonably 
good profits and reasonably good hi-fi 
should also result. 

Another manufacturer out to push 
hi-fi hard is Magnavox. Declares presi- 
dent Frank Freimann: “We haven't 
even begun to scratch the surface of 
the sales potential of this field. We are 
planning an increase of almost 50% in 
volume each year for the next three 
years, and this can be considerably 
higher since we have had 100% gains 
in both 1956 and 1957 fiscal years. The 
gain will come largely from our present 
areas of distribution as relatively few of 
our dealers have set themselves up ag- 
gressively to tap the market potential. 
We expect to convert a high percentage 
of our television accounts into aggresive 
radio-phonograph selling organizations, 
a field in which there is far less com- 
petition and greater profit potential.” 


> This glowing optimism from two of 
the major factors in the package hi-fi 


‘field sounds ominous to the companies 


who first wedged timid toes into the 
sales door. Roughly 90 electronic firms 
manufacture component hi-fi today.* 
Some 70 of these producers are banded 
together into the Institute of High 
Fidelity Manufacturers, Inc. 

The institute surveyed 90% of the 
1,500 parts distributors which serve its 
members and estimated that these out- 
lets toted up a retail business of some 
$166 million in hi-fi parts last year.** 
While this figure is up 33% over the 
preceding year, it is only about one- 
third of the estimated haul of the 
package hi-fi sellers, who are the rela- 
tively new arrivals on the scene. 

This situation leads the smaller com- 
panies to cry about the growth of 
package hi-fi. They bitterly accuse the 
big firms of following the dictum 
ascribed to a legended financier: “Get 
down at noon and take it away from 
the boys who made it before breakfast.” 

The giants retort that hi-fi is only a 
relative term, that they, in fact, have 
always made high fidelity instruments, 
and besides, the smaller companies ben- 
efit from their national advertising 
which has made the whole country hi- 
fi conscious. And so the argument goes. 


> Despite the disputes, the evolution- 
ary picture is fairly clear. Hi-fi was 
first developed by broadcast techni- 
cians who sought to modify expensive 
studio recording devices for their own 
homes. About a decade ago it became a 
kind of fad, with men becoming after- 
dinner electronics engineers, stringing 
gear about the house in quest of tone 
purity. Gradually small electronics firms 
began catering to their needs. As hi-fi 
grew, the firms grew and multiplied. 
Several years ago the radio and tele- 
vision set makers, catching the scent of 
profits in hi-fi, began to utilize certain 


' 
*The majority of these are smallish companies 
such as the H. H. Scott Co., Electro-Voice Co., 
University Loudspeakers, Inc., and Fisher Radio 
Corp. The boom in their equipment has resulted 
in the acquisition of several by large corporations, 
which operate them as subsidiaries or divisions 
—e.g. the purchase of David Bogen, Inc., by 
Unitronics, Inc.; Daystrom’s acquisition of the 
Heath Co., and Bell Sound Systems’ acquisition of 
Thompson Products. Additionally both General 
Electric and RCA operate divisions which produce — 
this type of equipment, which in effect competes 
with their phonograph lines. ‘ 


**The jobbers do wholesale business with broad-— 
casters and telecasters, research organizations, 

schools, radio specialty stores, hardware stores, j 
etc, In addition nearly all parts distributors 
maintain retail stores where they sell parts at low § 
markups, usually 20%. These outlets, the basic — 
distribution system for component hi-fi, often are 
located adjacent to warehouses, and are generally © 
situated away from downtown shopping centers. 
Biggest of these in both wholesale and retail 
business is the Allied Radio Corp. of Chicago, 
which operates four retail stores in the metro- 
politan area. 
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Youll wonder where the yellow went .. .” 


<< 
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principles of the component devices, 
applying them to the high end (over 
$100) of their phonograph lines. These 
consoles and expensive table models, 
advertised as “hi-fi,” sparked a near 
phenomenal rise in sales. 

The hi-fi industry generally credits 
Columbia with pioneering package hi-fi 
with its model 360 produced in 1951. 
(RCA got out the first actual single- 
unit set). Columbia’s — two-speaker 
table model sold for $129.95. It is be- 
ing reintroduced now by Columbia 
Records as a consolette model with re- 
movable legs. The new model boasts 
a separate speaker cabinet which is the 
only change in appearance. Aside from 
this, the new model looks exactly like 
the original one, a fact which lends 
credence to industry observers who see 
no need for planned obsolescence in 
hi-fi units for many years. Their con- 
tention is that technical improvements 
will come along fast enough to keep the 
industry moving at a rapid pace. 


> Columbia Records, incidentally, is 
expanding its line to meet the in- 
creased sales it forsees for the coming 
year. Last year’s line ranged from 
$29.95 to $350. Sales were heavy on 
the low end of the line. This year’s 
line will include six models from the 
recently acquired Bell & Howell line. 
These will be priced from $595 to 
nearly $2,000. The high end of the 
line will be pushed in selected mag- 
azines. Mass consumer magazine ads 
will stress that the quality of the top of 
the line is to be found in all the other 
models. Another aspect of the consumer 
advertising will stress cabinet beauty 
and, accordingly, about 90 different 
models, including color variations, will 
be available to the buyer. It’s pretty 
clear that the package people are par- 
ticularly aiming at women—long ig- 
nored by the component marketers. 
Reads a Zenith ad, for instance: “Beau- 
tiful woods distinguish this fine hi-fi 
model!” 

Hi-fi improvements and innovations 
should certainly keep growth contin- 
uing. Tape recorders, for instance, are 
fast becoming a necessary adjunct to 
hi-fi in the eyes of some followers. In- 
dustry estimates credit tape recorders 
with 10% of the hi-fi dollar volume 
during 1956. Stereophonic sound will 
be pitched heavily to consumers by at 
least two major package manufac- 
turers this year: RCA and Columbia.* 


> The hi-fi market is far from the ex- 
clusive province of big firms or few 
firms. Admiral is readying a training 
program for its hi-fi distributors and 
their salesmen to strengthen what it 
terms its “fastest-growing division.” 
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Motorola, which claims its $229.95 
Masterpiece model is the leading seller 
in its price range, is readying merchan- 
dising promotion designed to attract 
potential customers to store demonstra- 
tions. 

Sametime, the component manufac- 
turers are coming up with new features 
and refinements of their equipment. 
For instance, the DuKane Corp. of St. 
Charles (Ill.) has just unveiled its revo- 


_lutionary new Inovac speaker which has 


vastly increased frequency range. There 
are indications component makers hope 
to trade on pride of possession, turning 
their product into “the sports car of the 
high-fidelity field.” 

And the Institute of High Fidelity 
Manufacturers has started a publicity 
campaign to educate the consumer in 
the advantages of a component instal- 
lation. It will also seek to counteract 
such statements as one recently put out 
by the Koehler-Pasmore Co. (Detroit), 
25-year-old sales agent of electrical and 
electronic components, upon an- 
nouncing withdrawal from hi-fi. The 
firm stated in part: “There appears to 
be a clearly defined trend in hi-fi away 
from the bits and pieces that could be 
gathered together by the tone sensitive 
and technically inclined hi-fi enthusiast. 
The greater part of the market now is 
composed of individuals who want sim- 


ple tuning in combinations and con- 


soles that are readily marketed through 
outlets dealing in radio, TV sets, house- 
hold appliances and the like.” 

Not only are the component firms 
vying with the big package producers, 
but competition is entering the pic- 
ture from outside the U.S. While some 
components, notably the English Ger- 
rard record player and Warfel speaker, 
have been popular here for over five 
years, now package hi-fi is being im- 
ported. 

German firms were the first to 
crack the market with such names as 
Telefunken, Braun, Grundig and Sie- 
man becoming better & better known 
to U.S. hi-fi addicts. Cabinet design is 
not generally in the American style, 
though this shortcoming can occasion- 
ally be turned to advantage. The Bel- 
gian Novak radio-phonograph com- 
binations find favor with women cus- 
tomers thanks to their handsome cab- 
inets in the French Provincial style. 


> Between the extremes of component 


*Basically, stereophonic sound entails a dual 
system of sound recording and reproduction. That 
is, two microphones take the sound, two sound 
tracks record it and two speakers reproduce it 
in an effort to give the listeners the impression 
of actually being present when the original sound 
was made. In actual practice, two microphones 
may receive the sound and two speakers may be 
employed in reproducing it, but only a single 
sound track is used to record it. This is due to 
expense and limited market such highly special- 
ized recordings could command. However, it is 
available for future exploitation. 


” 


hi-fi and package hi-fi has sprung up a 


_third form of hi-fi which takes the best 


features of its two parents. This new 
entrant is called “componented hi-fi.” 
Several of the component companies 
aie switching to this new idea in an 
attempt to meet the package competi- 
tion. The idea is basically this: inte- 
grating components of varied makes 
and designing special furniture to house 
them. Generally, the parts are arranged 
in two or more matched cabinets, 
which may be placed separately or to- 
gether to form one piece of furniture. 
Some models even group components 
into one cabinet—thus running squarely 
into the package people’s camp. Among 
the makers of this type of hi-fi are AMI, 
Inc., Pilot, Fisher and Grey. 

AMI claims to have based both its 
product and its marketing strategy on 
motivational and other marketing re- 
search. Among significant findings: 
women feel that hi-fi has begun to com- 
pete with them in the home, that 
it presents complications for the 
apartment-dwelling housekeeper, that 
women are beginning to revolt at the 
clutter of hi-fi parts about the house. 
Thus AMI has come up with five cab- 
inet designs, hand-finished by Grand 
Rapids craftsmen, with a choice of 
light or dark Honduras mahogany. 
Each system, called an ensemble, is 
named after a famous composer. Print 
advertising with sophisticated copy 
and artistic line drawings claims that 
only “a limited number of AMI preci- 
sion high-fidelity sound systems are 
available.” The media selection also is 
unique in its use of medical and legal 
journals, plus The New Yorker and 
High Fidelity Magazine. AMI plans to 
go into more general consumer publi- 
cations in the fall. 

AMI won't say precisely what its 
study showed consumers will pay for 
this type of hi-fi, but it gives a clue in 
tagging its ensembles in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,400. : 


STOPPERS | 


e The Myna Who Tippled. 
—ALCOA | 


@ Is your stenography as stunning 
as your stole? —EAGLE PENCIL 
© How to bring up a child in one 
piece. —HEALTH-TEX 

© Have You a Hungryafter? 
—DEL MONTE RAISINS 
e What Expectant Fathers Say 
About Their Wives. —HEINZ 

e The wedding cake smashup 
—LIBERTY MUTUAL 


e All the world Loves a loafer 
—NETTLETON SHOES 
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® 
THE WOMAN'S VIEWPOINT 


by Dorothy Diamond 


Women, whiskey 
and Seagram’s 


Chicken fricassee laced with gin! That’s 
the bracing dish which American wo- 
men will soon offer to their husbands, 
should Seagram Distillers succeed in a 
new project. 

Because surveys have shown that a 
high percent of liquor purchases are 
now made by women, Seagram six 
months ago courageously formed a 
Home Service Dept. to help the hostess 
with her entertaining. I use the word 
“courageously” advisedly because, as 
you know, up to now the industry has 
been bound by strict taboos against any 
association of the feminine sex and hard 
liquor. 

First effort of the fledgling Home 
Service Dept. is a series of “spirited 
cooking” recipes. A temperance addict 
should not object to these, since the 
amount of whiskey prescribed is neg- 
ligible and the intoxicating effect van- 
ishes under oven heat. Later director 
Betty Murray will plunge more deeply 
with an educational film on the manu- 
facture of liquor and with informative 
material about ordering for parties and 

“mixing drinks. 

This information will be received 
with great enthusiam in some circles. 
Let’s face it—cocktails are replacing tea 
as thirst-quenchers at many a suburban 
daytime “hen party.” Yet, when it 
comes to mixing anything more compli- 
cated than a highball, otherwise sophis- 
ticated women are surprisingly inept. 

If all goes well with Seagram’s new 
program—and I fervently hope it does— 
the company may eventually insert a 
woman’s angle into its advertising. Since 
so much as a lady’s glove is now ban- 
ned from hard liquor copy, and since 
the industry is still prohibition-wary, 
this would indeed be a valiant attempt 
to end hypocrisy and to appeal to a 
market that does, after all, exist. 
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Transatlantic tourist: 
a contrast in flights 


faving just returned from a European 
vacation, this columnist is entitled to 
speak with some authority and emotion 
about tourist-class transatlantic air 
travel. For my $700 round-trip ticket, 
which may be a bargain in the eyes of 
the airlines but to me is a rather sub- 
stantial sum, at times I was just as mis- 
erable as on the subway during rush 
hour. 

As “tourists,” my companions (actu- 
ally many were expense-account busi- 
nessmen rather than pleasure-bound 
sightseers) did not expect free drinks 
or fully reclining seats. What we did 
yearn for was a reasonable amount of 
comfort. It was sadly lacking on the trip 
over, 

On this airline the check-in proce- 
dure was smooth and courteous. But, 
as Idlewild dwindled into the distance, 
the trip developed into an ordeal. Here 
are some of my complaints. 

1) Incredible overcrowding. Although 
I had read about shoulder-to-shoulder 
intimacy, I was not prepared for the 
shin-bruising pittance of leg room. 

2) Poor service. Only two stewards 
for a large flight that included a first- 
class section. 


3) Rack space allocated on a dog- 
eat-dog basis. Coats and jackets re- 
mained wadded into balls. 

4) Dinner served as late as 10:30 (3% 


hours after departure) and trays not 
cleared until 11:30. 


5) A ladies room with an outlet for 
a razor but no hook for hanging up 
clothes. Vanishing supplies of soap, 
towels and hot water. 

6) And, minor culinary affront, a 
breakfast featuring cold ham on lettuce. 

If you think that conditions must be 
that way on a tourist flight, I offer as 
sharp contrast the trip home via BOAC. 


But, before bestowing praise, I would 
like to suggest that BOAC improve its 
on-the-ground routine. It imposes far 
too much queuing. Also, assurance at 
the check-in counter that seats have 
been reserved would eliminate the jock- 
eying to be first in line that is the hall- 
mark of the tourist traveler. 

However, as soon as we took off at 
11:30 p.m., the crew lived up to the 
slogan that “BOAC takes good care of 
you.” Among the amenities that made 
the trip a delight were: four efficient 
stewards who attended promptly to our 
needs; a series of delicious meals, in- 
cluding a totally unexpected midnight 
supper; a ladies room with a dressing 
table and a fine supply of Elizabeth 
Arden preparations; and—most impor- 
tant—a decent amount of leg room. 

BOAC’s attitude is eminently civi- 
lized. Let’s hope it becomes more prey- 
alent so that some of the fun will be 
getting there—even by air. 


Gallic ingenuity 


We Americans are paying increasing 
attention to automatic vending ma- 
chines which enable a product to be 
sold in the street at any hour of the 
day or night. I think, therefore, that 
some of you will be interested in a 
Parisian innovation. It’s a box with in- 
dividual compartments and doors, rem- 
iniscent of the apparatus at the Auto- 
mat, displaying different kinds of 
coffee. Sample coins beside each pack- 
age show the passer-by exactly what 
currency he, or she, should insert. 

A provocative idea—one which proves 
that Europeans are not as backwards in 
mechanical matters as we sometimes 
complacently assume aad which might 
prove adaptable for the U.S. 


Brand misname 


How far-fetched can you get in choos- 
ing a brand name for a product? About 
the most inappropriate trademark I’ve 
ever come across is “Chatterbox” for 
canned peaches packed by Yakima 
County Processors (Grandview, Wash.). 
To strengthen an already unfortunate 
association, the label is illustrated with 
a picture of a curly-haired moppet 
talking on the telephone. The connec- 
tion with peaches? You’ve got me. 


Afterthought 


A roadside snack bar in New Jersey 
has experienced a sharp spurt in popu- 
larity merely because its proprietors, 
people named Geiger, hit upon a better 
name for it. The new name, which has 
caught the fancy of smart suburbanites, 
is: “Geiger’s Counter.” 
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Some 3,000,000 customers rented 
cars at one time or another last year, 
15,000,000 paid out more than $350 
million for the nation’s newest service. 
But as the industry hurtles toward big 
business, change is the byword. If local 
customers were once its mainstay, the 
clientele now is from out of town, 
mainly businessmen and, increasingly, 
vacationing families, who travel by 
plane or train, rent cars at their destina- 
tion. More & more that type of cus- 
tomer books his rented car before he 
leaves home. And what kind of com- 
pany claims the order? The one with 
the known brand name—inevitably the 
chain agency backed up by national 
advertising. 

Aware of such road signs, the small 
operator is more amenable to swap- 
ping his independence for a franchise 
with one of the systems, which in turn 
are increasingly anxious to expand in 
order to support mushrooming costs. 
Hertz Corp., the biggest and second 
oldest of the chains, is the most spec- 
tacular performer in the expansion 
race.* Last year the Chicago-based 
firm, mostly by buying up or franchis- 
ing existing rental stations, swelled its 
fleet (which also includes cars and 
trucks for lease) by some 7,000 ve- 
hicles, including the wooing away of 
several important licensees from its 
biggest competitor, Avis, Inc., of Bos- 
ton. Pouring more than $2,000,000 into 
national advertising, it wound up with 
record sales of $58,000,000. Last 
month it announced the acquisition of 
a 2,000-car Florida system, bringing 
its fleet to 24,700 vehicles deployed 


*The oldest is the Saunders System, now a part 
of the National System of 60 affiliated car-rental 
operators. Joe Saunders, an Omaha real estate 
man, launched the drive-it-yourself car-rental idea 
in 1916, built an organization that covered 21 
states during the 1920°s. The Hertz system began 
in 1924, sparked by John D. Hertz, founder of 
Yellow Cabs. 
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over 900 cities. It will start in the fall 
the Hertz Rent-A-Plane System. 

Avis, following a major reorganiza- 
tion, again has shifted into high gear, 
claims business is up 20% over last 
spring for its 15,000-unit fleet. It is 
estimated that the few majors out of 
the more than 2,500 rentals firms now 
in business enioy at least 60% of the 
market. 


> Latest entry into the business is the 
Greyhound Corp., nation’s biggest bus 
network, with Greyhound Rent-A-Car, 
Inc. One of several diversifications 
launched by Greyhound’s bold new 
president (since January, 1956), Ar- 
thur S. Genet to hoist earnings, the 
new system has so far moved slowly.* 
But Greyhound has served notice it 
is out to become the “biggest in the 
business.” Its assets are formidable in- 
deed: a name known in every USS. 
crossroad; some 8,600 ticket stations 
across the country; working capital of 
more than $31,000,000. 

Greyhound also has Richard J. 
Fencl. Fencl, a dynamo of energy 
and former Northwestern gridiron star, 
has since channeled his energies into 
running multiple midwest business op- 
erations (all in the automotive field). 
He was the man who sold Greyhound 
on Rent-A-Car, is now its president. 
Last month 47-year-old Fencl was on 
the west coast corraling new outlets 
for the operation, now slightly more 
than a year old. The subsidiary began 

*Other diversification moves included institution 
of a nationwide C.0.D. package delivery service, 
an air-bus express delivery service, reorganiza- 
tion and expansion of Greyvan Lines, Inc., and 
expansion of Greyhound’s Post House restaurants. 
Greyhound’s 1956 annual report showed net in- 
come at $14,961,856, still considerably below the 
$22,000,000 netted in 1947, but representing an 
increase over 1955’s $13,795,192. Exerting con- 
siderable influence on 1956 earnings was a 6% 
fare increase allowed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. First quarter sales for 1957 were 
$53,880,318, up from $48,360,779 a year earlier, 


with profits of $9,171 in the period compared 
with a loss of $249,902 in 1956’s  sirst quarter. 


Rent-A-Car: 


to function in March, 1956, at first 
concentrating on leasing automobiles to 
industry. By October it was supplying 
fleets to 50 concerns; the following — 
month it doubled its operation by buy- 
ing out the R. A. Co. of Cleveland, 
big national fleet-user. 

By year’s end, Greyhound was into 
car rentals to consumers; a_ station 
operating through the Cleveland bus 
terminal made passenger cars available 


- to customers by the week, day or hour. 


And by mid-January Fencl had ex- 
tended the operation to company 
terminals in New York (two), Chicago, 
Detroit, and Miami. 

Rent-A-Car matched what the other 
chains had to offer and threw in these 
added inducements: it has a standard 
rate of $8 a day and 8¢ a mile (the 
other chains’ rates vary from city to 
city); it permits customers to rent a 
car in one city, return it in another 
without extra charge; most of its cars 
are the popular hardtop convertibles. 
It heralded these advantages with a 
blanket of personal contacts, by direct 
mail, credit cards and local newspaper 
ads. Gratified with response, in Feb- 
ruary .Fencl opened up business in 
Pittsburgh, and Washington, D. C. 


Sametime Rent-A-Car has stepped 
up its leasing operations, adding trucks 
as well as cars. Rent-A-Car now has 
some 5,200 cars and trucks operating 
under leasing contracts. In addition 
to special leasing representatives who 
contact business and industry, it has 
made more than 8,000 Greyhound bus 
and tour personnel its agents, paying 
bonuses for all leasing business they 
drum up. Plugging leasing, too, are 
the car rental stations, which continue 
to spread, are now in 14 cities with 
more than 900 cars available. Last 
month the subsidiary bought out two 
sizable South Florida independents for 
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Thanks to newest entrant Greyhound, the car rental 
business is in for real competition for the first time. 
Greyhound, out for first place, bets on its venerable 
name to beat Hertz and Avis. All three major con- 
tenders have big ad budgets ready to lure custom- 
ers who now tend to book car rental before leaving 


home, buy the known brand. 


Greyhou 
Arthur S. Genet 


Brand name sell for 


a cash payment of $1,126,000 (the 
Florida vacation mecca is presently the 
hottest car rental area in the country). 


> This, of course, is but the nucleus 
of what Fencl has in mind. While he 
declines comment on the time sched- 
ule for reaching his goal of a close- 
knit cross-country chain, he says he 
expects to have from 50 to 60 rental 
outlets, controlling some 5,000 cars, 
in operation by year’s end. While some 
of these will be located in bus sta- 
tions, others will be set up at inde- 
pendent spots, including airports. 

By that time Fencl expects Rent-A- 
Car books to show a profit. The firm 
is further readying a franchise plan, 
similar to that of other chains, and 
hopes to sign up some 500 licensees 
within the next two years. While the 
franchise agencies contribute little in 
the way of profits, they funnel business 
to the company-owned stations and 
help with national advertising. 

No date has been set for launching 
a national advertising campaign for 
Rent-A-Car. One is in the making, 
however, by the Chicago office of 
Maxon, Inc., which the subsidiary 
named as its agency early this year. 
Lee Patton, account executive, is sift- 
ing ideas for magazine ads and a 
contemplated jingle for radio and tele- 
vision, while conducting market re- 
search which will help determine copy 
themes and media patterns. For one 
thing, the agency is preparing a profile 
of the composite Rent-A-Car customer. 

_ This is being done by following up on 
those persons who indicate interest in 
the service by mailing in the coupon 
request for information which is in- 
cluded in all local newspaper ads. Ads 
will then be angled at this typical cus- 
tomer. Rent-A-Car probably won't 
start its national campaign before the 
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first of next year, but the service 
may get mentions sooner on Greyhound 
Corporation’s network television show. 

While the parent company obviously 
shares Fencl’s enthtisiasm in Rent-A- 
Car and its potential, some industry 
observers are less sure. These side- 
liners contend Greyhound has laid a 
major pitfall in its own path with its 
country-wide rate. Operating costs 
vary widely over the country, and the 
industry's unwritten agreement to 
tailor rates to local costs and to com- 
pete by selling rather than undercutting 
it is argued is a necessity for survival 
in today’s economic climate. 


Certainly Hertz, which has spent 33 
years building up its empire, won’t 
be easy to topple, even with modern 
marketing tools sharpened for compe- 
tition. Hertz has judiciously selected 
its bag of tricks over those years and 
counts as its most valuable the ability 
to pick its operations. Hertz president 
and veteran car renter Walter Jacobs 
(who in 1918 founded Rent-A-Ford, 
which became the Hertz chain) claims 
Greyhound is indiscriminately signing 
up business, particularly in the leasing 
field, that Hertz wouldn’t bother with. 

Hertz also wonders how Rent-A- 
Car’s pending national ad campaign is 
going to cross the hurdle presented 
by the Greyhound bus promotion being 
ground out by the Grey Advertising 
Agency, Inc. (New York), which took 
over that account March 1. Acting on 
a survey which pinpointed the auto- 
mobile as the bus lines’ number one 
competition, the agency has taken as 
its theme the unpleasantness of auto- 
mobile driving, blazoning such display 
copy as “Driving is no vacation” and 
reiterating the television jingle “It’s a 
comfort. to take the bus—and leave 
the driving to us.” Certainly the two 


nd president Greyhound’s Rent-A-Car 


president Richard Fencl 


a service 


agencies will have to step lively to 
avoid each other’s fire. 

Hertz, meanwhile, is singing the 
pleasures of driving, particularly Hertz 
driving, by featuring its various service 
refinements in ads, prominently desig- 
nating each as “the Hertz idea.” Thus 
it crusades for the industry generally, 
while emphasizing its leadership role 
and brand name. 


The firm is throwing its entire na- 
tional ad budget into magazines, which, 
according to Joseph J. Stedem, execu- 
tive vice-president and chairman of 
the Hertz Advertising Committee, give 
the most equity to all system members 
(who contribute to national advertising 
according to their fleet size). Its $2,- 
600,000 budget is spread (via Camp- 
bell-Ewald) among the general circula- 
tion publications, Satevepost, Reader’s 
Digest, Time and Newsweek and hits 
at the vacation trade through Holiday 
and National Geographic. The four- 
color ads are all one and two-page 
spreads. 


Hertz has a new advertising man- 
ager, Andrew S. Gantler, who formerly 
directed advertising for Peter Hand 
Brewery (Chicago). ; 

National magazines also claim the 
$1,000,000 Avis says it’s putting into 
its 1957 national advertising campaign 
—a figure that represents a 40% in- 
crease over last year’s. The firm is 
currently giving heavy promotion to 
its package vacation tours which origi- 
nate at air and rail terminals across 
the country. 

Reportedly Greyhound is prepared 
to spend as much as $5,000,000 a year 
in advertising to gain the lead in this 
growing field. Thus as car rental enters 
what promises to be the biggest sum- 
mer in its history, it also rolls into its 
first really competitive phase. ms 
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sat-(-» LEADERSHIP PANEL 


More & more advertisers today are trying for mass impact 


with a TV spectacular or a multiple-page magazine ad. 


Others are trying unique art or copy, or an all-media cam- 


paign. But most advertising executives insist that to catch 


the eye & ear of today’s advertising-besieged consumer .. . 


Nothing succeeds 


like repetition 


Youre the advertising manager of 
a mass-volume product. The consumers 
who make up your market are con- 
stantly besieged by a flood of advertis- 
ing. Your problem is to reach them, to 
catch their attention, and to achieve 
some degree of impact with your mes- 
sage. How do you do it most effec- 
tively? 

According to the 1,100 advertising 
executives on Tide’s Advertising Lead- 
ership Panel, the four most common 
techniques are effective in the follow- 
ing order: 
© 61% of the Panel claim that the best 
method is to use a single advertising 
theme, and repeat it over a long period 
of time. 

e 26% of the Panel believe that unique 
and eye-catching art and/or copy pro- 
duces the best results. 

e 16% of the Panel prefer the across- 
the-board all-media campaign. 

e Only 13% consider the television 
spectacular or multiple-page magazine 
ad most effective. 

Significantly, the first two tech- 
niques, favored by a total of 87% of 
the Panel, probably take less of an 
advertising expenditure than the last 
two. The percentages total more than 
100% because some Panelists rated two 
techniques as being equally effective. 


> Most Panelists prefer the repetitive 
technique because, in the words of one, 
“repetition is reputation.” Libbey-Ow- 
ens-Ford Glass Co. ad manager Frank- 
lyn Hawkins claims that “We’ve suc- 
cessfully launched products this way— 
and retained leadership.” Other Panel- 
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ists like the repetition of a theme be- 
cause it builds brand awareness and 
preference, is applicable to all media 
and ties in easily with point-of-sale 
merchandising. Those who dislike the 
repetitive technique claim repetition is 
irritating -and monotonous, and_ that 
interest wanes unless an advertising 
theme is changed occasionally. 

Dow Chemical Co. ad manager Mil- 
lard Hooker is one Panelist who pre- 
fers the use of unusual art or copy to 
create a mass market impact. “In a 
visual world,” says Hooker, “a creative 
difference stands the best chance of 
attracting attention and being remem- 


bered.” Block Drug Co. ad manager 


-A. L. Plant agrees, adds that “The 


creative spark is still the difference be- 
tween mediocrity and the memorable.” 
Panelists in opposition believe that this 
technique lacks sales effectiveness, has 
no lasting value and cannot be applied 
in all media. 

B.W.S. Dodge, ad director of Gulf 
Oil Co., speaks for the group of Panel- 
ists who like the all-media campaign. 
Says Dodge: “It’s the best way I know 
of to reach most people. Moreover, 
all the other techniques can be ap- 
plied here.” Disputing this are Panel- 
ists who think such campaigns reach 
the same people, and that this con- 
stitutes a waste of ad money. 


> The fourth technique, the TV spec- 
tacular or multiple-page ad, appears 
to be favored mainly by advertisers 
who have used it successfully. But most 
of them, like B. R. Durkee, ad & mer- 
chandising director of Chrysler Corpo- 
ration’s Chrysler Division, qualify their 
choice by adding that other techniques 
should also be used with the “one 
shot” for maximum effectiveness. 
Many Panelists are eager to explain 
why they dislike the TV spectacular 
or multiple-page ad. Kirsch Beverages 
ad manager Milton Wolff points out 
that “The heavy cost of these reduces 
the number of times you can repeat.” 
And Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. na- 
tional ad manager A. J. McGuinness 
adds that “It might be okay for intro- 
ducing a new product, but the adver- 
tiser’s name is forgotten too soon.” | 
If you had the problem of introduc- 
ing a new product nationally, Tide 
asked the Panel, which of these four 
techniques would you use? Again, repe- 
tition won out; 44% of the Panel would 


What technique is most effective for achieving 


the greatest impact on a mass audience? 
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epeat one theme over months or years. 
‘he. use of eye-catching art and/or 
opy was picked by 34% of the Panel, 
he all-media campaign by 29% and 
he TV spec or multiple-page ad tech- 
iique again finished last, was selected 
'y only 21% of the Panel to launch 
_ new product. 


Many Panelists hasten to point out 
at the choice of the technique would 
e dictated to a great extent by the 
e of new product. An impulse item, 
r example, might call for a different 
chnique than insurance. As Allstate 
surance Co. PR _ director Gordon 
Duarnstrom explains, “Our business is 
ot influenced by on-the-spot decisions 
p> buy. We need repetition.” 

Other Panelists prefer to use a com- 

ination of these four techniques for 
nunching a new product. Maytag Co. 
ice-president Roy Bradt, for example, 
aims he would use “TV for national 
mpact, newspapers for local impact 
d establishing points of availability.” 
thicago Daily News retail ad manager 
udd Gore, on the other hand, would 
se the eye-catching copy and/or art 
chnique for the introduction of the 
roduct, but would follow through with 
ne repetition technique to maintain 
e impact and translate it into sales. 
ew products require smash introduc- 
ons,” says Gore, “but will flop if they 
ck consistent follow-up.” 
‘More than a few Panelists insist that 
e TV spectacular or multiple-page 
are ideal for giving a new product 
big send-off. Sunbeam Corp. vice- 
esident W. E. Cornelius is one who 
lieves that “This would accomplish 
e job fastest.” 


If they had to choose between the 
levision spectacular and the multiple- 
ge magazine ad for impact effective- 
ss, 54% would take TV and the re- 
aining 46% the multi-page ad. Most 
those who vick TV add that their 
hoice would be conditioned by bud- 
et, product, timing and the market 
ev were aiming for. 

Those who prefer the magazine ad 
em to feel that TV is often too over- 
helming, and that “snectaculars seem 
overpower the commercial message.” 
d many add that whether it’s a spec- 
cular or a regular show, consumers 
n still flip that mental switch they’ve 
veloped and cut out the commercial. 
Tide also asked the Panel for sug- 
stions on achieving the greatest mass 
pact involving techniques other than 
e four above; the scope of this prob- 
m is evident by the absence of any 
ally worthwhile suggestions. But few 
elists would disagree with one ad 
rector who has a simple suggestion 
r achieving greater mass impact: “A 
‘gger budget!” a 
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How accessible 


are advertising executives? 


There’s only one thing wrong with the 
old canard about the busy advertising 
executive who’s always tied up in 
conference and can’t be disturbed— 
it just isn’t true. 

This may be hard to believe, espe- 
cially if you can never get one of your 
business associates when you want him. 
But according to the 1,100 advertisers, 
agencymen and public relations execu- 
tives on the Tide Advertising Leader- 
ship Panel, the typical adman spends 
relatively little time in conferences, 
considers himself reasonably available 
to callers, and finds comparatively 
little difficulty in reaching his business 
associates by phone. What’s more, he 
doesn’t begrudge the time he spends 
in conferences; he considers them es- 
sential to his job. His sole objection: 
most conferences are too long and too 
disorganized. 

If you are typical of members of the 
Tide Leadership Panel, you spend 
about two hours a day in conference. 
Here’s the breakdown: 


@ 3% of the Panel insist they don’t 
spend any time at all in meetings. 


e 28% are tied up in conferences up 
to one hour a day. 

® 32%, the biggest single group, aver- 
age two hours a day. 

e 19% say they devote three hours a 
day to meetings. 


e 13% put in about four hours a day 
in conferences. 


e 5% admit that they spend five hours 
or more each day in meetings. 

Significantly, more than two thirds 
of the Panel—68%—say that theyvre 
“usually available” to callers but that 
they do get tied up “from time to time.” 
A surprising 26% insist that anyone 
can talk to them, by phone or in per- 
son, at any time. Only 3% admit that 
“Most of the time, you'll play hell try- 
ing to reach me.” The remaining 3% 
offer other answers as to their avail- 
ability. 

The Panel is emphatic in its opinion 
that conferences are essential. Some 
31% say that “Most conferences are 
valuable and essential to my job.” A 
whopping 60% claim that some con- 
ferences are valuable but add_ that 
some are a waste of time. Only 7% of 
the Panel believe that “Most confer- 
ences could be eliminated and no one 
would miss them,” while the remaining 
2% offer other opinions. 

Almost unanimously, the Panel be- 
lieves that they couldn't do an ade- 
quate job without the ideas and infor- 


mation that conferences provide. Many 
say that if conferences were virtually 
eliminated, they’d be lost, uninformed, 
unable to carry out their work. Only 
a handful think that ending conferences 
would make their job easier or more 
enjoyable. 

Another conception shattered by the 
Panel is that of the unavailability of 
other executives. Panelists admit that 
it may be annoying when a business 
associate is tied up in a meeting, but 
that on the whole, it is not too fre- 
quent an occurence. As one major ad 
director put it, “I can reach my ac- 
count executive nine times out of 10, 
but that 10th time is so annoying that 
I remember it and forget the other 
nine.” 

Have you any suggestions, Tide 
asked the Panel, on how the number 
of conferences might be reduced? The 
Panel has many, including some on 
how to reduce the amount of time 
spent in a conference: 

“Have fewer people attend, only 
those immediately concerned. Keep 
conferences within a prescribed time 
limit. Keep discussion on the point at 
hand.” 

“Have one person responsible for 
calling all conferences. You have to 
sell him on the need for a conference 
before he'll call it.” 

“Delegate authority to encourage 
individual, not conference, decisions. 
And never call a conference without a 
definite agenda and strong chairman 
control.” 

“Insist that nobody call a conference 
until other means of solving the prob- 
lem have been exhausted.” 

“It ought to help if people who at- 
tend futile meetings would speak up 
and say so.” 

“Call in a conference counseling 
firm and let them solve the problem.” 

“Post notices of all conferences on 
bulletin boards—so that it becomes 
obvious when there are too many.” 

“Hold pre-conference meetings of 
principals (similar to pre-trial judicial 
conferences which are now reducing 
the number of legal cases actually 
going to trial).” 

“Sew peoples’ mouths together and 
give them more work.” 

“You can’t reduce conferences. We 
live in a ‘Committee Society,’ from Ike’s 
‘team’ to our church’s ‘fellowship com- 
mittee’.” 

“The solution is easy. Tell the boss 
to take a long vacation. He calls most 
of the conferences anyway.” a 
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Wa ae ® 
ONE ADMAN'’S OPINION 


by Lester Leber 


The light touch 


Pepsi-Cola has been notably successful 
with its campaign on “refreshes with- 
out filling.” Kellogg’s is using a similar 
appeal for Rice Krispies. Their diver- 
gent routes to the same goal are typified 
by the two ads reproduced below. 
Principal difference lies in the pic- 
torial element. One uses art and the 
other photography. Each is well done. 
In the opinion of this observer, 
Kellogg’s has the edge. Whereas the 
Pepsi drawing is a stereotype of boy- 
and-girl, the Kellogg’s photo embodies 
an imaginative touch which the copy 
capitalizes on by saying, “As you can 
see in this little balancing act, here’s 
a morning food so light it almost floats.” 
It used to be felt that a drawing had 
the advantage of impressionism and a 
photo excelled in realism. Today’s 
cameramen can capture mood, too. 
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ways to the heart of a 


Statesmanship in print 


When automobile manufacturers agreed 
earlier this month to stop featuring 
horsepower and speed in their adver- 
tising, it was front-page news through- 
out the nation. 

And it was good news not only for 
safety-minded people but especially for 
the advertising business. It is another 
sign of maturity, of recognizing respon- 
sibility to the nation’s best interests, of 
correcting a bad situation voluntarily. 

Much the same can be said of the 
liquor industry’s self-discipline. When 
Smirnoff changed its slogan from 
“leaves you breathless” to “the vodka 
of vodkas” it abandoned a powerful 
appeal in favor of one less open to 
objection. 

Advertising is growing up—and faster 
than anybody would have thought pos- 
sible just a few short years ago. 


RIGE KRISPIES 


calorie-conscious market 


-Re-face the nation 
With many people, particularly opinion- 
leaders, convinced that television pro- 
graming has descended to the lowest 
common denominator of public ap- 
proval, an event such as the Khrushchev 
interview on CBS has great importance. 
It was daring, provocative, controver- 
sial, intelligent. In the words of one 
reviewer, “It made Communism seem 
infinitely more real and perilous.” 

But it was aired on a Sunday after- 
noon, when so many of us give priority 
to outdoor activities, particularly in 
warm weather. Since it was a filmed 
show, there would have been no loss of 
immediacy if it had been repeated 
that same evening. 

When the networks air a program 
of unusual significance they owe it to 
themselves, their sponsors and_ the 
American public to give us a second 
crack at seeing it. 


Baby talk 


Now that a manufacturer of bathrobes 


for young boys has named them Wobes 
and there is a spoon for infant feeding 


called Teeny Poon, a new technique © 


for copy-writers is making itself felt. 
It reaches its peak in the Levy’s Bread 
radio commercial that has a child’s 
voice saying, “I want Wevy’s Cimma- 
non Waisin Bwead.” 

A similar trend has already been 
observed in art with several campaigns 
based on child-like drawings. (Most 
famous: Chase Manhattan Bank.) 

Get ready for the advertising agency 
solicitation based on a Nursery Panel 
of diapered doodlers and dribbling 
drawlers. 


Tip-off on foul-up 
Hit Parade cigarets are featuring a tip- 
off-test. You’re supposed to cut off the 
filter tip . . . light up . . . notice the 
fine tobacco taste . . . and then try the 
same test on any other filter cigaret. 
With Hit Parade’s theme being “your 
taste can’t tell the filter’s there” it’s 
hard to understand why they tell you 
to remove the filter to taste the tobacco. 
The very inconsistency is a_ tip-off 
to the utter and understandable state 
of confusion that currently surrounds 
the cigaret business. 


Smart stuff 


e Borg Scales introduces an imagina- 


tive touch of luxury to its line with a 


model that has a fur-covered platform. 
e Plymouth is showing that kids can 
influence the purchase of high-ticket 
items with its station wagon that has 
the rear seat facing backwards like the 
observation platform of a train. 
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By Dr. Harry J. Johnson 


; Last week, the advertising vice-pres- 
ident of one of New York’s biggest 
companies came in for a physical exam- 

- ination. After the examination, he men- 

tioned that he was leaving on a vaca- 

tion the following day. He was plan- 
ning a long drive to a resort hotel, play- 
ing lots of golf every day, spending 
plenty of time in the bar and having 

_ “a great vacation.” 

A vacation like that might be all 
right for a truck driver, but for an ad- 
vertising executive it is all wrong. We 
examine hundreds of advertising exec- 
utives every year, and most of them are 
temporarily keyed up and high spir- 
ited. They need a vacation that will 
relieve them of the tension associated 
with their jobs, and help the taut nerves 
come back to normal. 

In short, the ideal vacation for ad- 
vertising executives is one that involves 
a complete change of pace. 

The following rules are intended as a 
guide for advertising executives who 
want to enjoy their vacations—and 
come back to work refreshed and ready 
to face the vigorous demands of their 
profession. 


_e First, don’t drive your car. Today’s 
high speed highways and crowded city 
_traffic are far from restful; take a train, 
a plane or a boat. If you absolutely 
must drive, take a break every three 
hours or so. Above all, don’t put in 
more than eight hours of driving time 
per day. 


e Take the whole family along. Admen 
as a rule don’t spend enough time with 
their families, and half the fun of a 
vacation is planning and preparing for 
it. Make it a vacation for the whole 
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family, not just a golfing expedition for 
yourself. 

e Take three weeks of uninterrupted 
vacation if possible. You are only kid- 
ding yourself if you think you can es- 
cape tension on a series of long week- 
ends. 

e Exercise is all right within limits. 
Stick to sports like golf, swimming, fish- 
ing, sailing, horseback riding; avoid 
more vigorous sports like tennis, hand- 
ball, squash, ete. And when you play, 
play for fun, not to win medals. Admen 
compete all week long; don’t compete 
with your son by offering to race him 
out to the float, 

e Forget schedules. Vacation is not 
the time to start a diet or obey a time- 
table. Don’t talk to the office by phone, 
and don’t worry about how they’re get- 
ting along without you. 

e Stick to moderation. Drink if you 
want, but not to excess; nothing spoils 
a vacation like a series of hangovers. 
Eat moderately; get plenty of fresh air 
and sunshine, but watch out for sun- 
burn. The only exception to the rule of 
moderation is sleep—get all you want or 
feel you need. 

e Don’t stay home. Your home is iden- 
tified with your normal routine; a com- 
plete change of scenery is essential. 

e Avoid advertising. Don’t read maga- 
zines or newspapers, and don’t watch 
TV or listen to the radio. Every time 
you see an advertisement or hear a 
commercial, you'll automatically be 
back at work. 

¢ Finally, fit the cost of your vacation 
to your budget. Too many advertising 
men overspend on their vacations, and 
then come back to work and stew about 
how they’re going to pay for it. Pa 


What kind of vacation is ideal for the 
harried, overworked advertising execu- 
tive? This answer comes from Dr. 
Harry J. Johnson, medical director of 
Life Extension Examiners and a med- 
ical advisor for 27 years. Dr. Johnson 
is a graduate of Columbia and Harvard, 
a Fellow of the American College of 
Physicians, and author of two books on 
health, 
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TO GET TO THE 
HIGH MAN ON 
THE TOTEM POLE... 


GET IN THE TRIB! 
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* The TRIB reaches a higher concentration of 
high-income families than any other New 
York newspaper... the high-income families 
who buy twice as much of most advertised 
merchandise as the low-income group. 

Get the top of the New York market... 
get more sales results per dollar of advertising 
... get 7n the TRIB! 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 


230 West 41st Street, New York 36, N. Y 
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What the Celler 
report means to 


advertisers: 
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MEDIA 
FORECAST 


The long-awaited House Judiciary antitrust subcommittee report on television 
network operations will have far-reaching effects on television advertising if 
all the recommendations are embodied in legislation. Here are scme of the most 
important implications: 


If must-buy clauses are eliminated from contracts, advertisers will be able to 
pick whatever station line-ups they want. 


On the other hand, if the network-affiliate option time structure is weakened, 
advertisers may not be able to get all the coverage they want—when they want it. 


If the Justice Dept. (on the subcommittee’s recommendation) goes into the 
relationship between networks and ad agencies, it might mean that advertisers 
could buy time directly—at net rates. 


Sametime, special discounts to advertisers solely on the strength of major 
network buys might be eliminated—a competitive plus for the smaller advertiser. 


Comprehensive as the report is, however, the subcommittee shows little 
disposition to ram through legislation to implement its findings. The two key 
agencies to watch are the Justice Dept., to whom many of the report’s 
recommendations are beamed, and the Federal Communications Commission, 
which is being pressured to issue its own network study report by June 30. It’s 
unlikely the FCC will meet that deadline. 


There is, however, one small ray of light. The Internal Revenue Service 
has ruled that devices to convert VHF television receivers to UHF reception 
(antenna, power supply, oscillator, mixer, amplifier and switching unit) are 
exempt from the excise tax on radio and TV components when sold separately. 


This could mean a more favorable attitude on the part of the Treasury 
Dept. toward removing the excise tax on UHF receivers. The removal of the 
tax is one of the recommendations of the Celler committee report. 


The magazine industry’s problem with spiraling publishing costs grows more 
severe every day. The best indication of the seriousness of the situation is 
the recent wave of increases of newsstand and subscription prices. 


Normally, the last thing circulation-conscious publishers want to do is raise 
the cost of magazines to the consumer. Nevertheless, despite record-breaking 
circulations and ad volume, cover prices are on the way up. 


Most of the major monthly magazines last year raised cover prices to 35¢ 
(Reader’s Digest will go to 35¢ in September, American Home in October). 
Newsweek and Time upped prices from 20¢ to 25¢ in April. 


Now Look, despite its phenomenal rate of growth, will raise newsstand price 
from 15¢ to 20¢ effective with the August 6 issue, while a one-year subscription 
will go from $3.50 to $5.00 in January. Life and Satevepost have announced no 
plans, but Life was running cover price tests in the west only last year. 
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Profit & loss 


on Crowell-Collier: 
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Public still 
likes pay-TV, 
reports Look: 


A correction: 


Crowell-Collier’s annual report for 1956 is out—at long last. Here are the 
items still of interest to advertisers: 


e Payments to other publishers for fulfilling subscriptions to the defunct 
Collier's and Woman’s Home Companion (whose lists were assumed by Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Look, McCall’s) total $622,750 to date. An additional 
$1,800,000 will be paid by the end of 1958. 


e In the last year of operation, C-C’s magazine division suffered a net 
loss of $7,990,376 on sales of $49,710,342. 


e C-C’s radio station KFWB realized a profit of $61,702 from October to 


December while its record club division, purchased last summer, suffered a 
loss of $792,082. 


e The company reports a loss of better than $3,250,000 on the sale of its 
Springfield (Ohio) printing plant. 


The public is becoming more & more receptive to the idea of paying money 
to watch television. 


According to the latest study by Alfred Politz Research for Look 
magazine on attitudes toward toll-TV, public willingness to pay for 
almost all categories of shows has increased from levels reported a year 
ago (Tide—June 22, 1956), regardless of the price to be charged. For 
example: more than 32,000,000 people, the study reports would be willing 
to pay 25¢ to see a World Series baseball game. 


Sametime, willing or no, it’s becoming less & less likely that anyone 

will get the opportunity to pay for seeing anything on television. While 

the Federal Communications Commission now believes it has the right to 
authorize pay-TV, the commission is becoming more & more cautious about 


even the most preliminary steps toward a large-scale test. of subscription 
television. 


One reason, perhaps, is the growing hostility toward pay-TV in Congress. 

Rep. Oren Harris (Dem., Ark.) House Commerce committee chairman, 
recently questioned FCC’s legal right to approve pay-TV, while Senate 

Commerce committee member Strom Thurmond (Dem., S.C.) last fortnight 
introduced a bill to prohibit the charging of any fee whatever for viewing 

a television program in the home. 


In its June 14 article on newspapers vs. suburbia, Tide inadvertently 

stated that the total circulation of the eight daily newspapers in the 
Westchester County (N.Y.) Macy chain suffered a 10% decline over the last 
five years. The chain’s circulation has actually increased 10% during this period. 


The New York Journal-American has not discontinued the publication of 
sectional pages as might be inferred in reading the same article. The 
Journal-American has published Brooklyn-Queens-Long Island editions (daily 
and Sunday) for more than half a century. On Sunday it also replates 
Pictorial T-View Magazine for six different circulation areas. 
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“When media owners give us 
good information we can 
draw good conclusions,” 


says William (Pete) Matthews, Executive Assistant to the Media Director, Young & Rubicam 


“*We find that more and more media owners are ask- 
ing their research people to come in and see us before 
they get started on a research project. Naturally, this 
attitude, which I feel is quite constructive, has helped 
them do a much better all-around job in their promo- 
tion, trade paper advertising, direct mail and, of course, 
their information advertising in the Rate books. 


“Now as far as the Standard Rate books are con- 
cerned, we feel, and certainly make that feeling 
known to our own publication accounts, that basic 
information in the Rate books is always likely to 
stimulate a buyer preparing a list. Giving him some 
basic information to start with will certainly lead 
him to make further comparisons. But, of course, 
it must be basic.” 


These remarks were made by Mr. Matthews in the 
course of an interview, part of STANDARD RATE & 
DatTa’s continuing study of advertiser and agency 
buying practices. These research findings are passed 
along to media owners in field report bulletin form, 
in Handbooks and in Copy Organizers to help them 
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match their sales approaches and Service-Ads to 
buyers’ needs. On the subject of convenient infor- 
mation sources, Mr. Matthews went on to say: “We 
try to keep pertinent information in our files, but 
searching it out will often consume more time than 
you can afford. 


“A buyer who is trying to decide just which of the 
available media he should consider is really going 
through a process of elimination, a process of com- 
paring information that can be shown in the Rate 
books and then if a medium is indicated as a possi- 
bility, he can get further information. But he will 
have saved a great deal of time in the process.” 


From time to time we reproduce, in this series of 
“aditorials”, Service-Ads which contain substantial 
portions of the material that agency people and 
advertisers themselves designate as helpful to them 
in selecting the best media for specific advertising 
programs. Six of the hundreds of useful Service-Ads 
youll find each month in SRDS are reproduced on 
the following pages. 


(continued on next page) 
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(continued from the preceding page) 


Here are a few examples of the hundreds of 
Service-Ads you'll find in the various editions 
of SRDS that offer the kind of basic informa- 
tion that “Pete” Matthews talks about on the 
preceding page. It is obvious that these pub- 
lishers and station owners understand the 
difference between the purpose of their “im- 
pression ads” in the editorial-type advertising 
publications and their Service-Ads in SRDS. 
They know that agency men and advertisers 
use SRDS when they’re solving market and 
media problems and making media decisions. 
The unique characteristic that creates the 


Mass movement of goods in Georgia demands 
that major advertising effort 
be concentrated on Metropolitan Atlanta 


POPULATION NOW OVER 


885,000 


Metropolitan Atlanta is the 

densely populated, high-income 

area that accounts (or ONE THIRD 
of Georgia's retail sales. 

Add in Atlanta’s Retail Trading 

Zone and you get OVER ONE HALF. 
(52.4%) of Georgia's retail 


Ationte 


Atlante 
Retail 
Trading 
sales. The Atlanta Journal and 
Constitution dominates this 
mass market for you. But 

in addition these newspapers 

give you a state-wide readership 
of remarkable intensity. Few 
newspapers in the nation, none in 
Dixie, enable you to concentrate 
«So heavily on an entire state, 


Atlanta Journal Constitution Citculation 
and Family Coverage 


opportunity to “sell by helping people buy” is 
that SRDS does not just “reach” buyers of 
media...buyers reach for SRDS. In SRDS 
publications you do not seek to interest buy- 
ers in your media information. Here, buyers 
seek such information. 

Furthermore, you know exactly what kind of 
user traffic your Service-Ad gets in SRDS — 
no graphic arts people, no copy cubs, no 
counter-display specialists, few retail store 
advertising people...national and regional 
buyers of space and time are the regular users 
of SRDS—media buyers, account executives, 


EE 

This ATLANTA JOURNAL-CONSTITUTION Service-Ad, 
facing the Georgia state map, sells a market... 

and charts the market coverage. story as well. 

SRDS Field Research tells us this is basic data in the 
eyes of anyone involved in the media-buying function. 


Why America’s 
most successful 


~ SSS eee Se 

| y, OF 1, oF| comsinte] » famicy] Ye FAMILY, 7, OF) MET EFFECTIVE | % OF 
POPULATION, STATE | FAMILIES | STATE] DAILY” | COVERAGE sowour [tee RETAIL Saes | STATE] BUTING INCOME | STATE 
ATUNTA $05,000 | 23.7 | 262,779 | 26.9) 259,758] 90.8 | 214,244) 81.5 |$1,178,005,000) 34.0 | $1,574,799,000 | 32.9 


4:County Metre, 
politon Aree 


advertisers choose 
The Saturday Evening Post 


RTL. TRADING ZONE | 1,797,300 | 48.2 | 475,100 | $0.9 | 357,272) 75.2 | 324,158] 67.3 |$1,070,647,000| $4.1 | $2,512,034,000 Ry 
‘and METRO, ATLANTA) 
(60.County Aread 


GEORGIA 3,127,100 |100.8 | 976,200 | 100.0 | 427,662) 43.08 | 452,105) 46.3. /53,470,097,000 | 108.0 | $4,789,514,000 | 100.8 


Entire State 
1159 Cowatien) 


orion" The Atlanta Journal 


Advertiserawatch CIRCU- Advertising has greater IMPACT 
CIRCULATION | LATION trends closely, [ impact | in the Post. Extensive surveys 
and the more thoughtful show that weekly magazine readers 


Covers Dixie Like the Dew 
452,667 deity 504,759 sundoy ‘ones follow the readers. In this light, the Post's spend much more time with the Post, pay more 
Chort Saucer) ABC Audit, 12 mas, ending Sept, 30, 1953; THE ATLANTA CONSTI I l T ION recent growth is a significant climax to its steady, attention to Post advertising and have more con+ 
Seles Manogement Survey of Buy healthy gains of recent years. In 1956 the Post's fidence in the products they meet on its pages. 


ring Power, 3/10/37) ‘The South's Standard Ne a 


Batropeliion Plenning Comm. leient gfliciel estimates. circulation went from 4,861,638 for the first six 


months to 4,949,641° for the last half year. And The Post offers more 
to date, every issue of the new year has topped [ MERCHANDISING | thorough MER- 
5,100,000°! The Post has reached an all-time high CHANDISING serv- 
in popularity with readers! ices than any other magazine. Among its extra 


services are spevinl trade-relations departments 
and a nationwide trade-relations staff which con- 


Post COVERAGE is greater lls at all distributive levels, 
iiian sver'beford! By trealinf Mieco oe gt a aia 


its own record in subscription : 
sales and by outselling its nearest competitor by ‘The ee The Saturday 
50% on the newsstand, it now reaches 1 out of Evening Post has’ singlehandedly 
built more brand names than any 


every 7.5 persons over 10 years old in America, 
Post sales are heaviest in major market areas! 


‘The Post gets to an all-family 
| AupieNce | AUDIENCE. In Post reading 


Represented by Ketly-Smith Co. 


other magazine or advertising medium. And today, 
America’s best-read general weekly is being even 
more thoroughly reud—and more actively re- 
sponded to—than ever before! 


es 


Here, a capsulation of the main features baatenda ov arene ang ae ottee Spe America 
land (daughters: /And| this fa;a‘sitel/ audience, too! | OS | reads the Post 


for 50, of all Post readers are 35 or younger. 


of the POST story reminds buyers, at 
the very point of comparison, of 
tt six basic values this medium offers. /_.. “Publisher's estimate 
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advertising managers—the people most con- 
cerned with market and media selection. 

In SRDS you need not divert promotion dol- 
lars to costly artwork, nor use space for 
attention-getting devices. When your prospect 
turns to SRDS he wants useful information, 
arranged in simple, orderly fashion, to help 
him buy wisely without wasting time. 

The five Service-Ads on this spread, and the 
one on the following page, are good exampies 
of ads built to serve SRDS users when they’re 
building schedules; revising them; defending 
them; making final decisions. 


(continued on the following page) 
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Wherever they go our field reporters find agency people 


and advertisers enthusiastic about these ‘‘acetate’”’ 
Service-Ads that overlay state maps in SRDS. 


Here KMBC-KFRM combine this opportunity to show their 


coverage patterns with a generous portion of 
market data and rating reports. 
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HIGHEST 
INCOME-PER- ACRE 
FARMER IN AMERICA 


Y 


Consumer Magoxines 


Farm and Garden 


marbet. Got the moet mileage for your dollars in this ich. prime are whewe 


New Jersey 


> eee 


One thing most people 
interested in farm markets say 
they like in Service-Ads is 
income data that helps them 
apportion budgets soundly; 
data like that which the 

New Jersey FARM and 
GARDEN presents here. 


<3 No matter how you slice it! 
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virculation throughout 
shoe ROCHESTER area 


dalivered tecams, rather thea POUR, whes you buy tht Rochester, New Yort 


edverticing 
prople apred more than » bilion dellars samually, ix one of the nation's 


OES MACE OAR) AvT RACE 7A 


Re RE CA «22.3% NRL Dae Da eter Pockets Chea 
ERS LACED DARY AvTRAGE 


Repremmted Nationally by Peters, Griffin, Woodward Television Sales 


MIONTTIME CIRCULATION 


18.6% ORL than De ots Rachestor Chart 


4 TeaveconrisorT TaLeTIsIe® conrenenos sranee 
Pee De — 


Spot Television Stations 


WROC-TV provides data on homes delivered in the 
Rochester area, broken down for buyers’ convenience 
by total market coverage, daytime circulation, 
nighttime circulation .. . and for various periods; 
monthly, once a week and daily average. 
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(continued from the preceding page) 


Service-Ads in SRDS help agencies 
and advertisers buy space and time 
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Class. 148 
Transportation, Traffic 


Traffic World 


covens 


Why TRAFEIO W ORD is read by 
96.6°/. of the industrial traffic managers of the 
United States-a °15 billion market 


IT SERVES THEIR 4 JOB INTERESTS: 


Job I—Buy Freight Transportation 

ULS. shippers buy $17 billion worth of transportation 
each year. Some $15 billion of this money is allocated 
by executives who specify routes and select the carriers— 
the nation’s traffic managers, 


To buy this freight transportation these men have to be 
familiar with all types of carrier service and with week- 
to-week changes in rates and regulations by the JCC and 
other government agencies. Rulings as to product classi- 
fications, applications for franchise, court decisions con- 
stanily affect the selection of specific routes and carriers. 
Only a weekly publication like TRAFFIC WORLD can cover 
the field adequately and in time. 


Accurate coverage of this information is the primary edi- 
torial job of TRAFFIC Won. As the figures opposite 
show conclusively, TRAFFIC WorLD is the only publica- 
tion used consistently in the work function of traffic men. 


Job 2—Supervise Goode In Transit 

‘The traffic man's responsibility involves much more than 
the placing of shipments aboard the vehicles of specified 
carriers. He also has to select public warehouses for the 
storage and distribution of the products he ships and see 
that the goods arrive to their destination points in good 
condition. If there are loss or damage claims the traffic 
manager handles the negotiations. 

Trarrie WorLD serves this job interest by reporting every 
week all Important news and court decisions affecting 
goods in transit, and by running articles on modern methe 
ods of public warehousing and inventory control. 


Job 3— Supervise Handling 
and Packaging 
Along with these two responsibilities goes another — the 


handling and packaging of products to and on shipping 
platforms and in warebouses. 

Trarric Woaip is not the only publication serving 
reader needs for information on packaging and materials 
handling equipment, but it is the only publication that 
offers a direct means of communication with 96.6% of 
the country's leading traffic managers in terms of thelr 
unique interests in this area. 


Job 4— Select New Piant Sites 

Another increasingly important function of the trafic 
executive is consultation with management in the selec 
tion of warehouse and plant locations. The key to this 
function is the traffic manager's special knowledge of 
rate structures and whether the transportation costs of 
incoming raw materials and outgoing shipments will make 
marketing and distribution plans feasible. Another factor 
is accessibility of the new location to specific carrier 
services. 

Trarric Worxp carries both news and articles on this 
important subject, and, of course, is the only source of 
week-by-week information on rates and regulations that 
affect warehouse and plant locations, as well as being 
the accepted medium for offering of industrial sites by 
advertisement. 


a ae 
DO YOU SELL TO CARRIERS? 


Obviously, carriers—whether they be railroads, truckers, aif~ 
lines, waterways or pipe line operators—must keep abreast of 
the regulatory pattern that affects their company’s operations 
and profit prospective. 

So vital is, the editorial content of Trarpic Worn that it is 
must reading for carrier executives as well as shipper traffic 
managers. Trarric Worto therefore offers a unique oppor- 
tunity to sell carriers the equipment that shippers use and, 


in the end, pay for. 
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IF YOU HAVE SOMETHING TO SELL INDUSTRIAL 
TRAFFIC MANAGERS, HERE IS EVIDENCE THAT 
TRAFEIC WORLD I8 THE PUBLICATION TO USE 


In. survey of the business paper reading habits of industrial 
traffic executives, conducted by an independent research 
‘organization, executives named and rated their readership 
‘of business papers as follows: 


Cont por 


420 renders 
372 reeders 


To distinguish between “coverage” and actual, dedicated 
readership, these industrial traffic executives were asked: 
“Which one of these publications is the most helpful in your 
work?" Here are the answers; (for the first five) 


Tralfic Wortd 
Transport Topics 
‘Teafile Bulletin 

**Tratthe Bulletin carries no aévartising. 


A study of these figures reveals that there's 9 big difference 
between coverage and actual readership, Also a difference in 


000 sNIppar companien. Higher of lower numbers do nol oppre~ 
ct he parcentoge, 


letIn carries no advertiaing. 


the cost per advertising impression on the useful, active seg: 
ment of your market. The one exception ts TRAFFIC WORLD. 
where advertisers can reach 91.4% of traffic managers who 
say TraFFic Worio is most helpful in their work at a cost of 
only & ceats per impression. 


A copy of the survey from which these fieures were taken will be Jorwarded on request, 


FACTS FOR ADVERTISERS 

Editorial pages in TaaFric Worto have increased 24% in the 
Jast five years. This increase reflects the growth and size of the 
transportation industry from 1951 to 1956, 

In 1955 Taarric Wonto carried a total of 1,510 pages of 
freight advertising, actually more than the total of all freight 
advertising in all other business. publications. 


Treat ric 


Woricdc 


HIGH RENEWAL RATE 

Trarric Worto is the only single source of the essential 
Iransportation news and government regulatory data traffic 
‘managers must have to perform their jobs, The almost legend- 
ary devotion of traffic and transportation men to TraFFic 
Wonto is refiected in the fact that, although TaarFic Wortp 
has one of the highest subscription rates of any magazi 
$24 a year—it has a consistent average renewal rate of more 
than 90% as audited by ABC 


® & a Rane 


315 Madison Avenue 


- ] Chicagoz 
TEAL EIS |} 22 Wert Medison siren 
San Francisco 3 


sweorer.1> | E 


< 
TRAFFIC WORLD 
leads off with terse 
answers to the most 
important questions 
buyers of media ask, 
“Who are your 
readers, what do 
they do, and how 
does your 
publication serve 
their main job 
interests?” 
Supplementary data 
demonstrates high 
readership and 
advertising 
leadership. Brief 
Service-Ads in other 
classifications refer 
users to this page 
for detailed 
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SRDS Service Salesmen can help 
you fit your own promotion 
to the media-buying pattern 


For eleven years Standard Rate’s Service Sales- 
men have had continuous access to the field 
reports of interviews with people in agency and 
advertiser organizations who participate in the 
media-buying function. Each SRDS represen- 
tative possesses a considerable storehouse of 
practical and highly useable information on the 
things that influence buying decisions and the 
kinds of information that help form decisions— 
whether in the preliminary, intermediate or final 
stages of media selection. The SRDS man who 
calls on you will be very happy to sit down with 


Promotion Hand- 
books Available 


Interesting and informative 54- 
page Consumer Magazine Hand- 
book summarizes and analyzes 
the viewpoints, practices and 
needs of those who buy space in 
consumer magazines. This digest 
of hundreds of interviews with 
buyers of magazine space offers 
a revealing glimpse of the deci- 
sion side of the media-buying 
desk in terms of what you can 
do to influence the people your 
representatives must sell. 


Consumer 


Magazine 


Promotie 
Hendbook 


information. 


you and review your own sales and sales pro- 
motion objectives, culling from his own analysis 
of the SRDS research and from his working 
relationship with many other media owners, the 
most pertinent information and ideas that will 
help you present the special values of your me- 
dium in terms that buyers can use to their advan- 
tage ... and most assuredly to yours. 


If you’d like specific information applicable to 
your Own promotional approach in advance of 
the next SRDS Service Salesman’s call, write to 
Albert W. Moss, Executive Vice President, 
Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc., 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


A newly revised Business Publi- 
cation Promotion Handbook re- 
flects the significant findings of 
field research conducted through- 
out the eight years that have 
ensued since the first book was 
prepared. It contains a new 
chapter on the spread of media 
evaluation and schedule plan- 
ning through all twelve months 
of the year. 


Copies of both the Business Pub- 
lication and Consumer Magazine 
Handbooks are available at no 
cost to publishers and their staffs. 


“Business 


“Publication 


“Promotion 


Handbook 


SROS Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. @® i oo 


The national authority serving the media-buying function 
Walter E. Botthof, Publisher 


1740 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. Sales Offices: Evanston, New York, Los Angeles 
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ERE is Part IV in Tide's series on problems advertisers face in get- 


ting dealers to use dealer aid material. 


Previous articles 


explored advertisers’ general problems in creating & distributing 


displays, and the drug & toiletry, food and appliance industries’ 


particular troubles. This article analyzes problems of advertisers 


distributing through department stores where the retailer's concern 


for the distinctive personality of his store creates difficulties for 


advertisers primarily interested in brand promotion. 


Display in 


|) eee stores these days 
are in an unenviable position. They are 
high-overhead retailers which must 
compete not only against discount 
houses, but also against low-mark-up 
specialty stores in various fields (e.g., 
appliances). Time was when the de- 
partment store could dominate retail- 
ing by offering both an endless list of 
products and an endless list of services. 
Today, competitive pricing on a good 
many lines is out the window for the 
big store. The result: the systematic 
abandonment of unprofitable depart- 
ment after department to the point 
where a store that carries a full variety 
of merchandise is something of a rarity. 

To compensate, the stores seem to 
be developing something of an obses- 
sion about their particular personalities 
—that is, their public image. As one 
department store executive puts it, 
“the department store cannot be a pas- 
sive showcase for manufacturers’ wares. 
It must retain a personality.” This 
preoccupation is undoubtedly encour- 
aged by the recent study of department 
store advertising published by Chicago 
motivation research firm Social Re- 
search, Inc., which indicated that shop- 
per identification with (or alienation 
from) a particular store does indeed 
depend on the store’s total personality 
rather than on concrete pricing or serv- 
ice policy (Tide—April 12). 
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department stores 


> The significance of this department 
store attitude for national advertisers 
is obvious: when a company whose 
principal interest is in promoting a 
branded, nationally advertised product 
sells through a retailer whose principal 
interest is in promoting a unique store 
image, some sort of conflict is almost 
inevitable. 

That conflict is most glaring in the 
field of point-of-sale displays. A survey 
conducted by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Assn., the spokesman for de- 
partment store retailing, on the use of 
manufacturers’ promotional aids by de- 
partment stores indicates that 30% of 
the stores queried never use easel dis- 
plays while only 5% use them regularly. 
Despite this, 70% of the manufacturers 
polled offer such displays to the stores. 

These findings are amply borne out 
by individual department store execu- 
tives. For example, the display direc- 
tor of a major St. Louis department 
store puts great emphasis on his store’s 
“style”: “I'd like to have a nickel for 
every piece I throw in the waste 
basket. I'd retire! The reason? The dis- 
plays are garish. The colors are too 
bright, the art work is not of high 
quality. The circus-type materials just 
aren't in keeping with our style.” 

A spokesman for Cleveland’s Halle 
Bros. explains in more detail his store’s 
similar policy: “We probably receive 


between eight and 12 kits a week. 
I'd say we use between 5% and 10% 
of those received. We like the ones 
that show our merchandise items to 
better advantage. We never use those 
with a lot of copy or those that just 
promote the manufacturer’s name. Peo- 
ple walking through a store do not stop 
to read a lot of copy on a display 
piece. We don’t use promotions such as 
‘advertised in’ some magazine. We 
would rather promote our merchandise 
along the lines of “This is a good buy at 
Halle’s, etc. We don’t feel that we 
need the prestige of a national pub- 
lication to sell our merchandise. 


> “For our type of merchandising, I 
don’t think display material is of any 
great value. We think we can do a bet- 
ter job of merchandising than the 
manufacturer. That’s because he must 
design for over-all consumption. We 
can merchandise our items along the 
lines aimed at the selective clientele 
of our store.” 

Adds the sales promotion manager 
of another major store: “We definitely 
do not like and do not use display 
material that is too pointed. By that I 
mean material that proclaims a par- 
ticular manufacturer’s product is  su- 
perior above all others; that which is 
prepared blackly and boldly as far as 
the manufacturer’s name is concerned, 
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Some of them are simply obnoxious and 
do more to alienate us (and our cus- 
tomers, probably, if we would use 
them). We have six different lines of 
refrigerators, for instance. How could 
we use material that boasts vast su- 
periority for one of these lines over 
the others?” 


> Generally speaking, “class” and 
“mass” stores differ noticeably in their 
attitudes toward display. Detroit’s J. 
L. Hudson, for example, will use no 
point-of-sale material distributed by 
manufacturers. Detroit's Federated De- 
partment stores, on the other hand, 
will. Sales promotion manager Elbis 
McCarthy explains why: “We feel these 
point-of-sale pieces are valuable. When 
the manufacturer invests so much 
money in television or magazine ad- 
vertising and the product becomes a 
household word, it is foolish not to 
follow through with the same sort of 
advertising right at the spot where the 
customer is ready to buy, with money 
in his hand. For our stores, the hard- 
sell type of store for Mrs. Average 
Shopper in the neighborhoods, the 
flashy displays furnished by the manu- 
facturers often are the best things.” 

Not all mass stores see eye to eye 
with Federated, however. Says the pro- 
motion advertising director of a large 
eastern store: “Even though we're a 
mass type store, we try to preserve a 
certain decorous appearance and to 
retain something of the feeling that the 


store is an institution. If we used all the 
display material we get, wed have 
1,000 different-looking counters and 
the store would look like a junk shop. 
As the material is presently made up, 
it's not keyed for department stores 
generally. I’d like the manufacturer and 
the advertising agency to consult me 
beforehand, to work out the over-all 
problem—store space, promotion, spe- 
cific advertising approach. Department 
store people are pretty cynical about 
the haphazard methods now so com- 
mon; the whole approach is too mech- 
anized. Manufacturers and agencies 
want to be all things to all customers. 
Actually, I feel that agencies have 
mesmerized clients to the point where 
very often an ad is an end in itself, not 
part of the whole merchandising pic- 
ture. I'd like a general descent from 
Cloud Nine.” 


> Actually, what this executive is ask- 
ing for comes full circle back to the 
stores’ concern for a unique personality. 
In actual practice, this means a demand 
for special displays exclusive to each 
store. S.M. McColloch, advertising di- 
rector of Jordan Marsh’s new Miami 
(Fla.) store, thinks this: “Were in 
favor of point-of-sale material, and we'd 
use much more of it if it were in keep- 
ing with our thinking. In fact, we've 
worked out several deals with various 
manufacturers to get point-of-sale 
material specially designed for us in 


“What does he mean, ‘Wire racks went out with the bustle’?” 


AZ 


keeping with our policy.” Examples 
Eastman Kodak and Sealy Mattress Co 
To get what it wants, the store “wil 
even go so far as to share the cost” of 
special material. 

In short, the problem is one of con- 
flicting aims: advertisers, in order tc 
keep point-of-sale budgets within rea. 
sonable bounds, must design display; 
for national distribution and order ir 
mass quantities. Special promotiona 
material for individual retailers can be 

utrageously expensive (and may wel 

infringe on the Robinson-Patman Act) 
Sametime, department stores will sim. 
ply not accept the canned display. 


> Edward F. Engle, manager of the 
sales promotion division of the Nationa 
Retail Dry Goods Assn. thinks he ha: 
a solution: “I have seen advertisers try 
to make one big promotion for hard 
ware stores and department stores. It’ 
impossible to design a single promotio1 
of this kind. Actually, promotion anc 
display activities should be_ broker 
down by the sales volume of the re 
tailer. Key stores should be thought o 
as one category. For these it’s neithe 
necessary nor desirable to offer any 
printed matter at all. It’s more benefi 
cial to have a promotion revolve arounc 
suggested ideas and let the store worl 
out its own pattern around its own per 
sonality. A good example is the recen 
Alcoa-Macy tie-in. Alcoa wisely workec 
with the store. It let Macy’s do the cre 
ative thinking. The result is identifi 
cation for Alcoa which it couldn’t buy 

“For those smaller stores whose ac 
departments are not so fully equipped 
there is, after all, still a definite depart 
ment store style. The best dealer dis 
plays for. these stores are those it 
which the product and the produc 
name are not given so much priority 
that they stick out like sore thumbs 
The stores would rather have displays 
built around an idea. For example, U.S 
Steel’s Shower the Bride with Gifts o 
Steel promotion was accepted only in 
differently in the past. This year it: 
going over better because the them« 
was changed to de-emphasize the worc 
steel and to upgrade the fashion note 
The copy line now reads, Shower the 
Bride with Lifetime Gifts. . . . Give he 
Gifts of Steel. 

“I don’t mean to say that manufac 
turers should send displays keyed onl 
to seasonal promotions. It must be re 
membered that retailing is more & 
more becoming a year-round business 
Manufacturers don’t realize this a 
often as the stores would like. What 
am saying is that manufacturers shoul« 
make an effort to learn the way a de 
partment store does business and cate: 
to that idea.” Ez 
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FACES OF THE 


FORTNIGHT 


A marketing transition 
for Cunningham & Walsh 


Establishing a formal agency market- 
ing department where marketing was 
previously handled by a _ group of 
individuals is a difficult chore by any 
measure. At Cunningham & Walsh, 
where such a transition is taking place, 
the job is made more complex because 
of the merger early this year of 
Brisacher, Wheeler & Staff of San 
Francisco and The Mayers Co., of Los 
Angeles, with Cunningham & Walsh’s 
New York and Chicago offices (Tide— 
January 11). 

C&W’s new marketing department 
will be integrated nationally, but be- 
cause each office retains an autonomous 
status in the agency’s new corporate 
set-up, the over-all marketing operation 
will endeavor to co-ordinate marketing 
of all offices without any one being a 
central control. 

To help bring this about, Cunning- 
ham & Walsh last month appointed 
Arthur Felton as vice-president & mar- 
keting director, with headquarters in 
New York. Felton came from Bruce 
Payne Associates, management consult- 
Sa firm, where for five years he was 
director of marketing services and long- 
range planning assignments. Felton’s 
job at Cunningham & Walsh will be no 
less comprehensive; in addition to co- 
ordination, it will involve “all aspects of 
sales and distribution, from conception 
of new products to consummation of 
sales,” says Felton. One measure of 
this is the variety of C&W accounts 
(e.g., The Texas Co., Eversharp-Schick, 


Folger’s coffee), which the new market- 
ing department will service. 

According to Felton, C&W’s market- 
ing will integrate the same way as the 
over-all agency operation. Each office 
will have its own independent market- 
ing department and director, but the 
over-all marketing strategy will be co- 
ordinated from New York. 
York will only be the central pool,” 
says Felton. “From here we'll offer 
functional guidance—but we won’t con- 
trol the operation. We want to encour- 
age as much autonomy as possible in 
each office.” 

To do this, Felton has setup a mar- 
keting strategy board composed of mar- 
keting directors and key assistants in 
each office. The board will meet fre- 
quently, says Felton, advise on long- 
range strategy, then let each office han- 
dle the actual marketing execution on 
its accounts, except where help from 
other offices is asked for or is required. 

Each individual marketing depart- 
ment will function in the areas of mar- 
keting strategy, product planning and 
merchandising & sales promotion. Each 
also has its own marketing strategy 
board and a merchandising & sales 
promotion committee. 

Prior to joining Bruce Payne Asso- 
ciates, Felton was executives vice-presi- 
dent of Norfolk Paint & Varnish Co. 
He is a graduate of Brown University 
and the Harvard Business School, 
served with the Air Force in World 
War II. Felton lives in Darien (Conn.) 
with his wife, Edna, and children. A 
former sports car enthusiast (he former- 
ly owned a Jaguar), Felton abandoned 


EXECUTIVES AT EASE ———————— 


Richard Larkins has been smitten with 
dramatics ever since he appeared in 
his high school senior play. Today, after 
hours as advertising & sales promotion 
manager of Detroit’s Arrow Liqueurs 
Corp., Larkins devotes most of his time 
to a little theater group that specializes 
in Broadway comedies. When a show 
is in production he will spend an av- 
erage of 12 hours a week on it; of the 
group's last six shows, he directed four 
and produced all six. And in the last 
one, he also played a 50-year-old ex- 
ecutive (Larkins is 33), for which he 
is being made up in photo at right. 
Larkins acts seldom, however, says he’s 
“decidedly lacking in talent.” 
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Adman-actor Richard Larkins 


C&W’s Arthur Felton 
As much autonomy as possible 


all extra-curricular interests when he 
went into the consulting business. 


Seabrook Farms’ Maass 
drives for new markets 


Seabrook Farms, nation’s third biggest 
seller of frozen fruits and vegetables 
(in dollar sales, behind Libby, McNeill 
& Libby and Snow Crop), is out to give 
the leaders a tough run for the market 
this year. In the last few months it has 
switched ad agencies (from N.W, Ayer 
to Gore/Serwer), upped its ad budget 
from less than $200,000 to $350,000, 
added two restaurant specialty lines 
(Luchow’s and Maxim’s of Paris) to its 
own line of prepared frozen foods, and 
stepped up its bonus program to re- 
tail outlets (whereby retailers buying a 
carload of Seabrook foods gets two 
portable frozen food lockers to sup- 
pliment display space). 

Currently, new packaging is being 
designed for the entire line, and the 
company is planning on venturing into 
new markets. Actually, Seabrook has 
half the country to reach yet, since 
distribution except for the specialty 
lines currently extends only west to 
the Mississippi. Still, the company has 
12% of the frozen fruit and vegetable 
market, and sales (for the fiscal year 
ending February 28) were a record 


$26,719,139. 
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ANOTHER NEW ADVERTISER 
IN TODAY’S Tide 


Aviation Age joined the 
growing ranks of new 
Tide advertisers last 
fall . . ~ has) renewed 
this year with increased 
Space. Aviation Age is 
taking full advantage 

of Tide's rapidly 
increasing influence 

and authority among 


advertising executives. 


Aviation Age’s agency is 


Schuyler Hopper Company 


Get Your FREE 
Copy of 


“HOW BUSINESS 
USES CLIPPINGS” 


find out how a 
clipping bureau 
can benefit you 


Here is the story on Bacon’s Clipping 
Bureau. A complete picture of how 
advertising managers, agencies, pub- 
licity men, public relations firms, and 
other business people utilize magazine 
clippings. Keeping up on competitor’s 
advertising themes, new products, 
publicity methods; checking your own 
publicity placement; carrying on 
research projects—these are only a 
few of the jobs we make possible for 
over 1000 clients. Send for your copy, 
see what Bacon can do for you. 


BACON’S NEW 1957 
PUBLICITY CHECKER 


3356 complete listings for business, 
farms and consumer mag- 
azines. Editor-coded. 


Sturdy, spiral-bound fab- 
ricoid. 642" x 9%". 288 pp. 
PRICE $15.00. 

BACON’S 
Publicity Handbook © 


Complete text on effective publicity 


handling. Documented, illustrated, § 


case histories. $2.00 —128 pp. 
EITHER OR BOTH SENT ON APPROVAL 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Blyd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Seabrook’s Richard Maass 
A long-range distribution plan 


Spearheading this aggressive new 
drive is Seabrook’s new ad & sales pro- 
motion manager, Richard Maass. Ac- 
cording to Maass, Seabrook’s “new 
look” is part of a long-range plan to 
increase distribution and reach new 
markets. It will do this, says Maass, by 
“giving new treatment to market-by- 
market promotion.” 

The bigger ad budget is obviously 
geared to this. Although new ad themes 
haven’t been determined, Seabrook 
will depart from its previous emphasis 
on institutional advertising for frozen 
foods in general, concentrate on specific 
product promotion. It will increase 
newspaper lineage heavily, and where 
the market warrants, add occasional 
spot radio and TV. 

Leading the drive for new markets 
will be the Luchow and Maxim lines. 
Seabrook now has three products in the 
Luchow line on the market, will add 
another this summer, 10 more after 
that. The Maxim line includes eight 
sauces. Both lines, produced and 
packed on Seabrook’s 54,000-acre farm 
in Bridgeton (N.J.) will probably go out 
to markets beyond Seabrook’s current 
distribution area. New package design 
is aimed at retaining individuality of 
brand names, but also to give package 
continuity to all Seabrook products. 

Maass was formerly sales promotion 
manager of Minute Maid Corp. (pro- 
ducer of the Snow Crop line), has also 
been with Standard Brands, Lever 
Brothers and B. T. Babbitt Co. He re- 
places Fred Fleishman, former adver- 
tising & public relations director, who 
now heads new product development & 
public relations. 
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Bill Bros. Publications: Fast Food, 
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Floor Covering Profits, Grocer- 


Graphic, Plastics Technology, 
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Premium Practice, Rubber World, 
Sales Management, Sales Meetings, Tires, Tide, 


Yankee Grocer. 
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CAM XS AKA 3 
OOOSER IN RIO, 
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! 


yh Than Quality Products 


y and 
Excellent Service 


A wealth of background information 
and incentive merchandising experience is 
at your disposal. 


Our advertisers personnel can and will 
render concrete marketing suggestions — 
and why not? Premium Practice advertis- 
ers represent some of the nation's best 
known producers of consumer goods and 
services. 


There's plus marketing assistance avail- 
able when you contact Premium Practice 
advertisers. 
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LETTERS 


Separates 
Sirs: 
Your article in the May 10 issue, 


“Agencies New PR Concept,” is very sig- 
nificant for a number of reasons. The 
explanations given by the advertising 
agencies for setting up supposedly inde- 
pendent public relations subsidiaries are 
almost exactly the reasons given by the 
thoughful public relations counsel over 
the past couple of years for the advertising 
agencies not to be in the public relations 
business at all. These include recognition 
of the fact that public relations is an en- 
tirely different phase of activity than ad- 
vertising, that in the agency the public 
relations man must be subordinate to the 
advertising account executive, that the 
client can not get objectivity from a sub- 
sidiary operation in an advertising agency 
and so on. However, the fact remains 
that in every one of these instances the 
advertising agency continues to control the 
jobs and the finances of the public rela- 
tions people... . 
Separation-in-appearance is a step for- 
ward, and the agencies will have fully 
recognized the true implications of what 
is involved in public relations when sep- 
aration takes place, in fact—in other words, 
when the PR. . . organizations are in no 
way related to the advertising agencies. 
Philip Lesly 
The Philip Lesly Co. 
Chicago 


Ad book 
Sirs: 

Id like to obtain blanket permission 
from you to quote material from your 
magazine in an advertising book I’m doing. 

Naturally, I shall give proper credit 
wherever I use your material. 

I ask for blanket permission in order to 
avoid writing a letter each time I find 
something I want to use. I followed this 
procedure in one of my other advertising 
books. 

Philip Ward Burton 
Chairman Advertising Dept. 
Syracuse University 


Reprint 
Sirs: 

On January 11 Tide printed an out- 
standing story on financial public relations 
quoting Washington Dodge, partner in the 
investment firm of Cady, Roberts & Co. 
As the first to enter the financial public 
relations business, I have been quite dis- 
turbed by some of the trends in this busi- 
ness in recent years and I am very much 
interested in the Tide story. 

I would appreciate your permission to 
reprint a limited number of the article 
with credit to Tide, of course. 

Arthur Foristall 
Arthur Foristall & Co. 
Los Angeles 
With pleasure.—Ed. 


advertisers with rapidly changing 


market-by-market problems are 


as a basic advertising medium 


Alan C. Garratt, Advertising Manager of the ACC Division (‘PALL 
MALL” and “HIT PARADE” cigarettes) of the American Tobacco Company, 
puts it this way: “Introducing HIT PARADE cigarettes to a mass audience 
in a highly competitive field is a major advertising problem. Thanks 
especially to BBD&O and Spot Radio and Television, we have cracked the 


country, market by market. The stations 
represented by NBC SpotSales playedabig (ne 
part in the promotion of our new brand.” 


SPOT SALES 
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THE NO. 1 ESSENTIAL 
TO MODERN ECONOMY 


Without it the Military, Industry, Trans- 
portation, Husbandry and the Home 
would be crippled. In the U. S. alone 
nearly 1600 long tons of rubber are con- 
sumed annually—over 20 Ibs. per capita 


With sales of over 


FIVE BILLION DOLLARS 


Annually 
®@ 
© IT REPRESENTS 
: A GROWING 
e MARKET FOR 


General and Special Machinery, a wide 
Variety of Chemicals and other Processing 
Materials and Engineering and Construc- 
tion Services. 


To really cover this market 


® RUBBER WORLD 
= Is a MUST 


BECAUSE IT OFFERS THE LARGEST 
AUDITED CIRCULATION AT THE LOWEST 
RATE PER THOUSAND IN THE FIELD. 


CONSIDER THESE FACTS IN YOUR AD- 
VERTISING PLANS AND GET FULL 
COVERAGE, 


FIRST in the Field, 1889. 


FIRST to offer a constant Audited Circu- 
lation—and the largest. Reaching 11.1% 
more executives of rubber plants and 
71% more in associated fields. All 
audited figures. Dec. 1956. 


FIRST in Authoritative Editorial Content 
because it is the Only Paper Edited by 
a Graduate Chemist with Long Experience 
in Rubber Manufacturing. 


FIRST to employ a foreign editor since 
1917 to tell you what the world is doing. 
That editor recently completed a round- 
the-world tour visiting rubber people. 


FIRST to maintain a permanent Wash- 
ington representative to report on spot 
national news since 1950. 


WRiTE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


RUBBER 


386 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


A BILL BROTHERS PUBLICATION 
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WORLD 


f 


Excerpt from Starch 51st ~~ 


Consumer Magazine Report: 
a 
¢ Men may soon prospect for new mew eee 
metals in the waters of, ex- 
tract new minerals from the (0 he 
mountains of, seek new ele- 
ments on the shelves and 
beaches of, herd new flocks 
to the grasses of, draw new 
energies from the tides, the 
waves, and atoms of, the en- 
ergetic sea. 
—GENERAL DYNAMICS 


e It has an extra ingredient called 
“thrift.” 


WORDS AT WORK 


Gls Magazine households 
surveyed own one or more 
automobiles. Each 100 Zlés 
Magazine households own 
122.4 automobiles. 


—FORD 


¢ When you staple electrically, the 
finger is mighter than the fist. 


—SWINGLINE 1 
¢ Don't just sit there . . . let’s get In the car ownership 
things growing. classification, The Elks 
—VIGORO LL _, 


° With a shaded windshield you Magazine leads all others 
trade in your squint for a 


smile. appearing in the report. 
—LIBBEY * OWENS ° FORD 
e Yours for the basking in the 
scintillating shades of the Sea, 
the Sun, the Sand. 

—=DUNDEE BEACH SHEETS 
e You take this camera—the mo- 

vies take themselves. 
—BELL & HOWELL 
e Sounds so big . . . costs so little. 
—MAGNAVOX PORTABLE 


1,180,296 Elks comprise a 
mass market with class in- 
comes the median of which 
is $6,050. The Starch 5ist 
Consumer Magazine Report 
gives the complete picture. 
Just write or phone to see 
a copy. 


MAGAZINE 


New York Los Angeles 
Chicago Portland, Ore. 


ADVERTISING SALES 


LOCAL TERRITORIES IN: 


THE 


Illinois Pennsylvania District of Columbia 
Ohio Delaware Virginia 
New York Maryland West Virginia 


Prominent seventy-year-old company enjoying substantial growth and 
expansion has excellent opportunities in advertising sales positions leading 
to sales management careers. 


MANY BENEFITS 


@ Local territories — fully protected and established. 


© Excellent commission arrangements — substantial draw guarantee with 
above average earning potential. 


@ Salary during extensive classroom training, followed by field training 
under the tutelage of a district sales manager. 


@ Financial security plans — including group life insurance, hospitalization, 
surgical and company-paid pension plan. 


@ Creative, interesting selling fulfilling established business need. 


YOU QUALIFY IF . » » You are between the ages of twenty-five 


and thirty-five, and have a good, sound sales and educational background. 


All replies kept confidential. Briefly outline your qualifications, including 
age, experience, education and earning history. 


T-559 Tide Magazine, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois 
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Raymond Bill, president and board chairman of 
Bill Brothers Publishing Corp., passed away peace- 
fully in his sleep Thursday morning, June 13, at his 
Greenwich, Conn., home. There had been no previ- 
ous illness. He was in his 6lst year. 

Among the publications and organizations which 
he headed were Fast Food, Floor Covering Profits, 


Grocer-Graphic, Plastics Technology, Premium Prac- 
tice, Rubber World, Sales Management, Sales Meet- 


ings, Tide, Tires-TBA Merchandising, Yankee 


Grocer, Market Statistics, Inc. 


After graduation from the University of Wiscon- 
sin in 1916, he joined the publishing firm founded 
by his father, Colonel Edward L. Bill, before the 
turn of the century. Under his leadership the or- 
ganization has become one of the larger and more 
successful publishers of business magazines. 


At the time of his passing he was vice chairman 


- of National Business Publications, Inc.; chairman 


of Sales Promotion Executives Assn.; a director of 
Magazine Publishers Assn., and an officer and 
director of several other publishing companies. 


Back in the early thirties he sensed the need for 


both local clubs and a national association of sales 


executives, and was the prime organizer and first 
elected president of National Sales Executives, Inc., 
now a leading national and international association 
with 28,000 members and 211 affiliated clubs. In 


RAYMOND BILL 


more recent years he helped sales promotion exec- 
utives to form a similar national body, with affiliated 
local clubs. 

In World War | he enlisted in the U.S. Navy, 
and in subsequent years served the government in 
many capacities, such as acting as first chairman 
and current head of the Advisory committee of the 
National Distribution Council of the Department of 
Commerce. He was a former president of the 
National Conference of Business Paper Editors, 
former board chairman of Nolde & Horst Co., for 
many years a director of RKO Pictures and a sub- 
urban bank. His was a rich, active life. 


A striking facet of his personal and his business 
philosophy was well summed up in these excerpts 
from an off-the-cuff talk he made before the asso- 
ciates of Bill Brothers in an April meeting at the 
Hotel Vanderbilt, New York: 


"Ours is and always will be primarily a busi- 
ness of people. Ours is a business where the 
homely virtues, including fear of God, long- 
term loyalty, personal strength to control 
human weakness and defeat temptation, count 
most. 

"All this adds up to good character—good all- 

around character—out of which is born the 

gracious kind of friendliness and the love of 
fellow man, which is the gospel of all religions. 

In other words, what goes best for the indi- 

vidual also goes best for the company and— 

vice versa. If we all, from top to bottom, pro- 
ceed in this spirit and with this conviction, our 
future surely will be bright—and happy." 

In a very real sense he was an outstanding pioneer 
in raising the sights and setting ever-higher stand- 
ards in business paper publishing, and his contribu- 
tions went far beyond the Bill Brothers Publishing 
Corp. 

Even more important perhaps than these efforts 
to increase the stature of publishing was Ray Bill's 
ceaseless, even youthful, dissatisfaction with the 
present. His inquiring mind was ever receptive to 
new ideas, new ways of doing old things, to experi- 
ment, to daring projects and daring thinking. 

Mr. Bill is survived by his widow, Mrs. Raymond 
Bill, of Greenwich, Conn.; his sister, Mrs. Randolph 
Brown, of Lyme, Conn.; his daughters, Mrs. Robert 
Neely, of New York City, and Mrs. John Hartman, 
of New Canaan, Conn.; and two grandchildren, — 
Lee Martin Bill Hartman and Raymond Bill Hartman. — 
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